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Highway Engineering Held 
To Be A Job For Specialists 


By Thomas H. MacDonald 
Commissioner of Public Roads 


In the early years of the federal-aid program, highway planning and con- 


struction were comparatively simple. 


Traffic volumes were small, a top speed 


of 40 miles an hour on rural highways was unusual, and trafic congestion on 
urban thoroughfares was only a minor problem. Very few people foresaw the 


great development that has taken place. 


When highway improvements were proposed, the design engineer drew 


plans for a two-lane ribbon of surfacing, and let it go at that. 


problem confronting state highway 
departments was the question of how 
much mileage could be surfaced with 
funds available from the state’s lim- 
ited resources, plus federal assistance. 
In those days, there were no state- 
wide planning surveys and_ traffic 
studies were limited to a few counts 
of the simplest kind. Highways were 
designed to meet existing traffic re- 
quirements, with the vague hope that 
traffic volumes would not exceed the 
capacity of the improved highway 
during the lifetime of the facility. 
Many surfaces of low type were not 
expected to last over 8 or 10 years. 


During the past 25 years we 
have come a long way in the de- 
sign and construction of high- 
ways. Highway planning and 
construction, like every other es- 
sential activity, are far more com- 
plex today than they were in 
the “Model-T” period of high- 
way transportation. The highway 
engineer is no longer a jack-of- 
all-trades in his particular field. 
To be successful, he must special- 
ize in one of the many phases of 
highway planning, engineering, 
and construction. : 


The highway construction field of- 
fers ample opportunity for specializa- 
tion. Increasingly heavy volumes of 
trafic on urban thoroughfares and 
main rural highways call for design 
standards undreamed of in the days 
when a winding two-lane paved road 
was considered a “modern” highway. 
Urban expressways, elaborate grade- 
separation structures at intersections 
and the many problems involved in 
the design and construction of mullti- 
lane rural highways require highly 
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The biggest 


specialized skill in planning and 


design. 
Assured Employment 


No other field offers greater cer- 
tainty of continuous employment for 
engineers. Highway transportation 
has become a, major factor in the 
nation’s economic welfare, and _ the 
demand for improved facilities is so 
large that it cannot be fully met for 
many years. There is no prospect 
that we will ever need fewer engineers 
than are now employed. 

The scope of the current highway 
program and the extensive improve- 
ments planned for future construction 
give assurance of a continuing pro- 
gram on a large scale. 

The great increase in highway traf- 
fic since the war has focused atten- 
tion upon the general inadequacy of 
our highway system and the urgent 
need for boldly planned improve- 
ments to meet traffic requirements 15 
to 20 years from now. 

At the beginning of this year more 
than 37,000,000 motor vehicles were 
rolling over the nation’s highways. 
Vehicle registrations in 1947 exceeded 
the 1946 total by approximately 
3,200,000 and were about 2,690,000 
above the total for 1941, the previous 
peak year. 


Meanwhile, the automotive in- 
dustry has stepped up production 
to a volume exceeding prewar 
level. Automobile factories are 
turning out vehicles at well above 
100,000 units a week, and if pro- 
duction proceeds at the antici- 
pated pace during the remainder 
of the year it will provide more 
than 5,000,000 new cars and 


trucks for the home market, as 
well as hundreds of thousands 
for export. 


Many of the new machines, it 1 
true, will replace worn-out vehicle 
that are ready for the junk pile, bu 
a large number of them will be adde 
to the flood of traffic already over 
crowding our highways. At the sam 
time, highway construction is laggin 
behind current needs and the prospec 
of speeding up the program unde 
present conditions is not very pror 
ising. Shortages of materials an 
labor, high prices, and other unfe 
vorable factors may continue to re 
tard road building for some time. 


In This Issue 

Highways. 

That’s the theme of this issue 
of American Engineer, as the top 
federal official concerned with 
highway development, the head 
of the organization of state high- 
way officials, and a representative 
of the highway construction in- 
dustry present their sides of the 
Nation’s present highway picture. 
In addition, there is a word on 
how many of this June’s engineer- 
ing graduates will enter the high- 
way field (to make up the nearly 
10,000-engineer shortage that 
exists there), and a number of 
other articles. 

The New Jersey Society’s an- 
nual meeting is reported together 
with a page of pictures. North Da- 
kota Society meeting highlights 
also are reported in word and ~ 
picture. You'll also find pictures 
of the New Mexico All-Engineers 
Conference. And NSPE’s testi- 
mony before the House armed - 
services committee opposing 
drafting of engineering students. 

Other theme issues in other 
branches of engineering are com- 
ing up. You won’t want to miss — 

. them for a late up-to-the-minute 
picture on the profession’s part 
in modern civilization. : 


_ The American Engin 
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It is encouraging to note, however, 
at a substantial beginning has been 
ade in the improvement of routes 
_ the National Interstate Highway 
stem—particularly in urban areas 
vere traffic congestion is heaviest. 
On urban extensions of the system. 
ulti-lane expressways designed to 
commodate anticipated traffic vol- 
nes during the next two decades are 
der construction in several large 
jes, and plans for similar facilities 
other cities are well advanced. 
ork also is progressing on heavily 
wveled rural sections of the system. 


Interstate System 


Development of the National Inter- 
ute System represents a carefully 
idied attempt on the part of high- 
ay planners and designers to meet 
isting transportation requirements 
id, through stage construction over 
period of years, provide a network 
- multi-lane highways capable of 
rrying the enormous volumes of 


affic expected by 1965. 


The Interstate System is limited by 
w to 40,000 miles in extent, but it 
cludes the principal routes in the 
deral-aid system on which the larg- 
t increases in traffic are likely to 
cur. 


Rural sections of the system com- 
ise only 1.1 per cent of. all rural 
ads but carry 20 per cent of all 
ral traffic. The system reaches 42 
ate capitals and will serve directly 
2 of the 199 cities having a popula- 
m. of 50,000 or more. 


Routes designated by the states for 
clusion in the Interstate System, 
id approved by the Public Roads 
Iministration, carry the bulk of the 
afc between nearly all large cities 
roughout the country. Because of 
avy military traffic during the war 
ars, they deteriorated more rapidly 
an less-traveled highways and their 
provement is mandatory. If the 
ational Interstate System had not 
en established, extensive reconstruc- 
ym of these major routes would still 
ve been necessary to accommodate 
stwar traffic. 


In the development of the In- 
terstate System, state highway de- 
partments and the Public Roads 
Administration are proceeding 
on the obvious assumption that 
initial improvements should be 
made where the need is most 
urgent. A large, continuing con- 
struction program is necessary to 
improve all portions of the Inter- 
state System to the high stand- 
ards recommended by the Amer- 
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ican Association of State High- 
way Officials. Principles of engi- 
neering design and sound plan- 
ning, based upon factual sur- 
veys, will determine the priority 
of improvements. 


Construction of expressways of con- 
trolled-access highways will not neces- 
sarily be confined to the Interstate 
System. The need for this type of 
highway will be governed by the vol- 
ume of traffic, and not by location on 
any particular system. 

Traffic conditions in metropolitan 
areas are the most pressing problem 
at present. Major routes in the fed- 
eral-aid system are piling enormous 
volumes of traffic into our cities, 
large and small, and adding conges- 
tion to already over-filled streets and 
overcrowded parking facilities. 

Traffic studies conducted by state 
highway departments in cooperation 
with the Public Roads Administration 
show that the purely urban traffic has 
an influence extending radially from 
6 to 30 miles outward from the heart 
of the city, the distance varying with 
the size. 


PRA Urban Interest High 


Generally, it is within this urban 
zone that the Public Roads Admin- 
istration will be most interested in the 
development of the Interstate System, 
with standards that provide opportu- 
nities to use stage construction, so 
that as a long-term undertaking the 
controlled-access type of highway will 
evolve where and when the traffic 
volume justifies it. 

On rural sections of the Interstate 
System the main concern, as renewals 
and reconstruction of existing high- 
ways are undertaken, will be to make 
certain that the location, alinement 
and available right-of-way will permit 
future expansion to meet a growing 
traffic. 

Controlled-access highways have 
design characteristics unlike those of 
other arterial routes. Foremost is the 
provision for access and exit at pre- 
determined locations, with the design 
arranged to feed traffic into the main 
stream so as to merge with it without 
conflict. SS 

Cross traffic at grade is eliminated. 
As a rule, the opposing traffic flow is 
separated by a medium strip. Paral- 
lel frontage roads are provided where 
needed to give access to local resi- 
dential or business property. 


Provision also is made for dif- 
ferent types of traffic. This re- 
quirement has been given scant 
attention in this country because 


motor traffic so completely over- 
shadows other movements. In 
other countries this is not true. 
In Holland, for example, sep- 
arate paved ways are provided 
for bicycles. 


More emphasis should be given, in 
this country, to walks for pedestrians, 
(Continued on Page 4) 


About the Author 


Thomas H. MacDonald has 
been Commissioner of Public 
Roads since 1919, and it has been 
under his leadership that the na- 
tion has acquired a system of 


highways unequaled anywhere 
else in the world. 


A native of Colorado, where 
he was born July 23, 1881, he 
received his B.S. degree in Civil 
Engineering from Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1904, later becoming as- 
sistant professor at the school and 
in charge of road investigation 
work. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed highway engineer with 
the first highway commission in 
Iowa, in 1913 becoming chief en- 
gineer of the commission. When 
his 15-year association with the - 
commission ended, Iowa was the 
first state in the Middlewest to 
have established a statewide sys- 
tem of main roads. About one- 
third of the designated 6400- 
mile network had been perma- 
nently graded, drained and 
bridged and hard-surfacing was 
about to get underway when Mac- 
Donald was named head of the 
old ‘Bureau of Public Roads, 
later PRA. 


especially in suburban areas, and to 


bicycle paths. The number of bi- 
cycles runs into millions. If proper 
facilities were provided, their use 


would increase, not as a means of 
transportation as they are used in 
many European countries, but for 
recreational purposes. 

In planning controlled-access high- 
ways, width of right-of-way should 
bear some relation to the value of 
the land. Where frontage roads are 
to be constructed, in addition to lanes 
for “through” traffic, about 250 feet 
is a desirable minimum, but the width 


should not be arbitrarily fixed. 
Where deep cuts and fills are in- 
volved, there should be sufficient 


right-of-way for flat slopes to decrease 
hazards and cost of maintenance. 


Factors in Design 


Landscaped areas of varying width 
between opposing traffic lanes, and 
on the roadside as well, are pleasing 
features that have a practical value. 
It is a serious error to design long 
stretches of multi-lane highway with- 
out varying the width of the median 
strip and the alinement and gradients 
of the opposing roadways. If an 
exact, never-changing cross-section is 
used, the flow of the multiple parallel 
lines impacting upon the driver’s 
vision becomes hypnotic. Such a de- 


sign is deadly monotonous and results 
in fatigue and drowsiness. 

The opposing roadways may each 
follow the topography on independent 
vrades, swinging outward to the lim- 
its of the right-of-way and again in- 
ward with a profitable return in con- 
struction costs and a much more 
pleasing effect. 

The Du Pont Highway in Delaware 
and the Suitland Parkway out of the 
District of Columbia to Andrews 
Field are excellent examples of this 
type of design. Both highways are 
illustrations of the sound planning 
that should be applied to the develop- 
ment of routes in the Interstate Sys- 
tem. In each case the right-of-way 
was acquired for at least a 4-lane 
divided highway, but only one road- 
way, for use in both directions, was 
built in the beginning. Second road- 
ways have since been added. 


A width of 12 feet for traffic lanes 
on controlled-access highways is 
usually considered adequate, although 
an occasional 13-foot traffic lane ap- 
pears on some plans. 


In urban and suburban areas where 
large peak-volumes of traffic are likely 
to occur at frequent intervals, the pro- 
vision of shoulders wide enough to 
accommodate machines that must be 
stopped for emergencies is essential, 


California Contribution 


An estimated 112,000 vehicles daily will pass this intersection near 


the downtown section of Los Angeles. Construction of the four-level struc- 
ture at the intersection of Hollywood Forest, Arroyo-Seco and Harbor 
Freeways was started last July 1. A scale model is shown here. 
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but the surface of shoulders show 
not be of a type that will encouras 
their use as a traffic lane. 


Naturally the first reaction of 
state highway officials is that 
highways of this class are too ex- 
pensive. This attitude results 
from our thinking in terms of 
cost per mile, which has long 
been our unit of measure, rather 
than cost in relation to vehicle 
capacity per lane, per hour. Some 
such cost unit should be used in 
the future in our plans to relieve 
traffic congestion in urban areas. 
One well designed 4-lane expres: 

way will carry the same number c 
vehicles at nearly twice the averag 
streets on which parking is prohibitec 
and under favorable control of inte1 
ference from cross-trafic from inte! 
secting streets. 


Under favorable conditions, eigl 
54-foot city streets would be require 
to carry the same volume of traffic tha 
can be carried by a 4-lane controllec 
access highway. 


These comparisons are so startlin 
that many well-informed engineer 
cannot easily accept them. 


The safety record of controllec 
access highways is excellent. The Az 
royo Seco Freeway out of Los Angele 
has fewer fatal and personal injur 
accidents than nearby thorofares whic 
are not expressways. The accident rat 
on major streets in the vicinity i 
about 5 to 1. The Merritt Parkway in 
Connecticut has shown the amazin; 
record of 3.5 fatalities per 100 millioy 
miles of travel. 


Nothing New 


Controlled-access highways are no 
a recent innovation in highway trans 
portation. Probably the first example 
of controlled-access highways in thi 
country are the four streets that cros 
Central Park in New York City be 
tween Fifth Avenue and Eighth Ave 
nue. These were constructed mor 
than a half century ago for horse 
drawn truck traffic crossing Manhat 
tan Island from one waterfront to th 
other, and are still in use. They ar 
depressed roadways with stone retain 
ing walls, and their purpose was t 
avoid impairment of the park environ 
ment. They are crossed with ston 
bridges for the accommodation of car 
riage roads through the park. Thes 
probably are the first examples o 
highway grade separations in thi 
country. 7 

One of the earliest examples of th 
more modern controlled-access high 
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tate Positions on Road Aids 
ictured by AASHO President 


By R. H. Baldock 


President 
American Association of State Highway Officials 


Federal-aid for highways is not new. The federal government has aided 
» states continuously since 1916. During the depression and the war years 
it followed, there was comparatively little work done toward the building of 
w highways and the modernization of old highways—first, because ofithe 
ortage of state funds and second, because of war restrictions. 


As a result, there has been 
accumulated a large backlog of 
highway construction, which is 
needed immediately to prevent 
the retarding of the economy of 
this nation. Failure for a twelve- 
year period of time to restore de- 
preciated facilities, together with 
the growth of population and of 
traffic, mow presents a serious 
problem. 

Many of these highways are narrow, 
yoked and potentially dangerous in 
> face of the rapidly increasing traf- 
. Highways are vital to the economy 
the nation. The major portion of 
> people of this country are directly 
indirectly dependent upon high- 
1y transport. F 
Highways are the basic method of 
id transportation and the very life 
90d of our national economy. With- 
t an adequate system of highways, 
nerica cannot hope either to survive 
r long or to serve the needs of all 
people. Today in this land, there 
> no less than 25,000 communities 
lolly dependent upon highway trans- 
rtation for commercial and cultural 
erchange. 


Background for Action 


The 78th Congress, in 1944, passed 
iat is known as the 1944 Road Act, 
‘ich act for the first time made avail- 
le an appreciable amount of money; 
mely, $500,000,000 annually for 
sh of the three post-war years. While 
sreater amount is needed to care for 
> serious situation with which we are 
w faced, the shortage of personnel 
d of material at this time presents 
sh serious problems that this amount 
presents, perhaps, a 
1ount under the present situation. 


Starting from scratch, the 
states have awarded contracts 
for federal-aid road construction 
during the past two years total- 

g one billion, two hundred 
million dollars. During the same 
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reasonable ~ 


period, the states have let addi- 

tional contracts totalling $500,- 

000,000 with purely state funds. 

In spite of limitations and the 

shortage of personnel, the states 

have made a truly remarkable 
showing. 

The states have now so arranged 
their work that they are in position to 
continue the awarding of contracts at 
an accelerated rate and with added 
momentum, move toward much need- 
ed modernization of America’s sys- 
tem of highways. The awarding of 
contracts was curtailed somewhat by 
the exercise of restraint because of the 
danger of inflationary prices in cer- 
tain sections of the country, which 
action appeared to be in the public 
interest. 


Asks Continued Funds 


The association favored continuing 
authorizations as a means to provide 
improved highway facilities to meet 
trafic demands which exist now, in 
the most efficient manner. In order to 
do this, state highway departments 
needed the assurance of continued au- 
thorizations so that they can draft the 
long-range plans which make for the 
most economical construction and so 
that they can develop engineering and 
other forces to handle this volume of 
planning and administration. 

The highway contractors needed the 
assurance of continuing authorizations 
so that they can likewise develop or- 
ganizations and assemble equipment 
to carry out the work with the maxi- 
mum speed, efficiency and economy. 

State legislatures needed this 
assurance of a long-range high- 
way construction program so they 
can properly plan their tax pro- 
grams to secure adequate state 
matching funs. © ~~ 

The association requested early pas- 
sage of legislation which will provide 
yearly $500,000,000 of federal-aid for 
highways to the states under virtually 


the same terms, conditions and system 
allocations as provided in the 1944 
road act. The 1944 Road Act provided 
for a system of interstate highways, 
allocated certain amounts to the pri- 
mary federal-aid system, to the secon- 
dary federal-aid system and to the 
urban routes. It provided for a well- 
planned and integrated highway pro- 
gram. 

The mileage of the primary federal- 
aid system is 230,000; the mileage of 
the secondary federal-aid system is 
360,000. During the next decade, the 
federal aid systems will probably ex- 
pand to include 750,000 miles or one- 
fourth of the road mileage of the na- 
tion and will carry ninety per cent of 
the nation’s motor traffic. 


Unless this present Congress 
had authorized continuance of 
federal aid to highways, a great 
many of the states would have 
contracted all available funds be- 
fore the next Congress could 
give this problem proper atten- 
tion, and there would have been 
a marked slowdown of highway 
construction in many of the states 
before legislation could be en- 
acted, programs approved, etc., 
to enable it to continue. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials considers the road 
problems of this nation a matter of 
vital concern to all people. 


Graduates Interest 


In Road Field Small 


Less than a fifth of the civil engi- 
neers graduating this Spring from 116 
leading U. S. engineering schools are 
interested in entering highway engi- 
neering work, and most of that number 
will maintain their interests only if 
salaries in the field are competitive 
with those offered by private industry. 

That’s the report of Hal H. Hale, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
who says an AASHO survey shows 
only 511 of the 2,883 C. E. graduates 
of the schools polled are thinking in 
terms of highway work. 

Thirty-nine of the 116 schools sur- 
veyed reported no candidates for grad- 
uation interested in entering the high- 
way field. 

Increasing the salary rates and es- - 
tablishment of job classification sys- 
tems that will insure proper promo- 
tions for engineers are first steps that 
must be undertaken to attract more 
personnel to the field, in Hale’s 
opinion. 


Consultants’ Road Development 
Part Outlined by Or. 


By D. B. Steinman 
Consulting Engineer 


That the consultant can be helpful to state highway departments and related 


agencies is an accepted fact. 


It is attested by continued and_ repeated 


engagements of consultants by the highway departments of the various states, 
by municipalities, and by other public authorities. 


The consulting engineer and his organization have been found to supply 
a useful function. Were it not for this fact, the consultant and his organization 
would soon go out of existence, and their contributions to professional and 


technical progress would vanish from 
the picture. 

The consultant and his organization 
in established practice are retained 
not only for advisory consultation but 
also for the design of projects, for pre- 
liminary surveys, investigations, studies 
and reports, for checking of designs, 
and for services during construction; 
also for the examination, analysis, 
strengthening and reconstruction of 
existing ‘structures. State highway de- 
partments and commissions have found 
such utilization of consultants and their 
various services helpful; otherwise the 
consultants would not have been re- 
peatedly retained. 


The engagement of consultants 
by state highway departments 
and commissions does not imply 
any technical inadequancy on the 
part of the official engineering 
organizations. On the contrary, 
such utilization of consultants re- 
flects a broad-gauge viewpoint 
on the part of the officials and 
attests their determination to 
place the best interests of the 
public above all other considera- 
tions. 


All professions encourage the utili- 
zation of consultants. The principle is 
written into professional codes, with 
the public interest always as the gov- 
erning consideration. All professional 
men are urged to recommend the en- 
gagement of consultants whenever it 
may be for the best interests of the 
client. In this case the client is the 
general public; and, whenever pro- 
fessional cooperation is in the public 
interest, such cooperation should be 
utilized. 


Why They Are Hired 


There are a number of conditions 
and considerations that make the en- 
gagement of consultants and their or- 
ganizations advantageous and desir- 


able. 
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The consultant can help by supply- 
ing a reservoir of trained and organ- 
ized engineering talent. This stand-by 
supply of trained engineering talent 
is available in times of abnormal de- 
mand or of shortage of man-power. 
By utilizing this reserve of organized 
professional personnel, excessive fluc- 
tuations in the size of the official or- 
ganization are avoided. Wide fluctua- 
tions in the size of a civil-service 
organization are recognized to be 
harmful to morale, discouraging to 
personnel, detrimental to efficiency, 
and costly to the taxpayer. 


Any sizable enlargement of a 
civil-service organization on short 
notice or in the face of a short- 
age of qualified manpower al- 
most inevitably involves a lower- 
ing of standards and of efficien- 
cy. Valuable time is lost and val- 


Steinman 


uable talent is expended in break- 
ing in new men and in training 
them for specialized work. And 
the subsequent reduction in the 
size of the organization, after 
the overload of work is com- 
pleted, is painful if done abrupt- 
ly and expensive if done by 
tapering off through an extend- 
ed period. 


The consultant provides maximur 
flexibility to meet special demands b 
furnishing a specialized, skilled, supet 
vised organization, already trained an 
organized, in prompt readiness to serv 
The cost of doing the work is dete! 
mined in advance; the consultant take 
the gamble (and frequently takes th 
loss). And when the specified work 1 
completed, there is no continuing e3 
pense for the taxpayer. In other word: 
the availability of the consultant an 
his trained organization functions <¢ 
a regulating reservoir of specialize 
professional services, obviating the n 
cessity for wide fluctuations in th 
size of the official organization an 
permitting the official organization 1 
be maintained at its most efficient siz 
for the normal, regular work of th 
organization. Considerations of econ 
omy, efficiency, and personnel rel: 
tions commend this arrangement 1 
responsible public officials. 


Detroit’s Urban Example 


In urban areas, sections of the National In 
consist of depressed expressways. This section of the Davison Limited Hig| 


way in Detroit, completed in 1942, is typical of such design. ~ 
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Eight-lane Expressway in New Jersey 
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This eight-lane road, opened to traffic in the summer of 1947, links Elizabeth and Newark, N. J., It is on U.S. 1. 


The consultant and his staff can be 
lpful by supplying a store of spe- 
lized knowledge and _ professional 
il, not otherwise readily available. 
is is particularly valuable in projects 
d problems are of the types repre- 
ited by movable bridges, suspension 
idges, skew arches, unusual indeter- 
nate structures, and difficult founda- 
ns. Different engineering firms have 
scialized in various fields of design 
d consulting practice, and through 
> years have attained preeminent 


nding in those fields. 


Years of study, application, and 
iginal contributions stand back of 
ch specialized knowledge and skill, 
d years of sound judgment, resource- 
execution and successful aecom- 
shment stand back of the pre- 
linence achieved. Such specialized 
owledge and skill are worth their 
ice. An engineering firm that has 
scialized in one field, year in and 
ar out through a life time, can ob- 
yusly build up a store of specialized 
ywledge and skill in that field beyond 
- scope of routine organizations bur- 
ned with administration and main- 
ance. The official organization is 
ned and trained to handle every- 
y problems. For the more unusual 
yblems beyond the normal routine, 
. selected consultant and his staff 
1 make an invaluable contribution 
_ specialized' knowledge, seasoned 


mpetence, and resourceful solution, 
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The consultant and his staff 
can help by making available 
experience gathered from wide 
practice. The official department- 
al organization usually has its 
scope of experience limited to 
prior similar work in the same 
locality. The consulting firm, on 
the other hand, usually handles 
concurrently or successively work 
in different states and often in 
different countries. 


This wider range of experience, cov- 
ering maximum diversity of conditions 
and problems, contributes maximum 
resourcefulness in meeting unusual or 
unforeseen conditions. It also permits, 
in the highest degree, the enriching of 
experience and resources with new 
ideas and new solutions gathered from 
the widest possible contacts and pro- 


fessional interchange. This helps to~ 


correct the inbreeding of ideas and the 
freezing of practices within a depart- 
mental organization. For a problem 
that is new in a given locality, the 
consultant can contribute resourceful 
solutions developed through his ex- 
perience in other parts of the country. 
Through the consultant and his staff, a 
wealth of diversified experience is ac- 
cumulated; and this wealth of diversi- 
fied experience is made available when 
the consultant and his staff are retained 


by the official organization, a 


Lighten Work Load 


The consultant and his staff can help 
by providing supervisory direction and 
planning to relieve and supplement 
overloaded department heads. There 
are times when the heads of official 
departments or organizations are over- 
loaded with routine executive or ad- 
ministrative duties. At such times of 
expanded or expedited programs, when 
the responsible officials and chief en- 
gineers are overburdened with admin- 
istrative routine and cannot give the 
time and attention they would like to 
give to the details of organization, 
planning, and engineering, welcome 
relief is offered by the availability of 
experienced consultants and _ their 
trained staffs to take over the admin- 
istrative and executive details of spe- 
cific projects. 


The experienced consulting firm is 
equipped to handle not only the plan- 
ning and design, but also the admin- 
istrative problems, the organization of 
the work, the arrangements and con- 
tracts for surveys, borings, traffic re- 
ports, and architectural studies, the se- 
curing of official permits and approvals, 
the preparation of specifications and 
contract documents, the invitations to 
bidders, assistance in letting contracts, 
conferences and negotiations, check- 
ing of contractors’ drawings, organiza- 
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Road Builders State Case 
For Highway Improvemenis 


By Charles M. Upham 


Congress is taking the final steps to extend the federal-aid highway develop- 
ment program created by Congress in 1944. The House already has passed legis- 
lation extending the annual 500-million dollar authorization for three more years. 
Senate action was expected as this issue of American Engineer went to press. 

That the president would sign the legislation was a foregone conclusion. 


In a special message to Congress, Mr. 
Truman had said: 

“The roads of this country have 
been improved tremendously in the 
past 30 years. Over the years we have 
developed an increasingly efficient 
highway network. This has been made 
possible by active cooperation between 
the states and the federal government. 

“In this partnership the federal 
Government has contributed part of 
the funds, extensive technical assis- 
tance, and the means for unifying the 
state systems into a national network. 
The states and local subdivisions also 
have contributed funds, and have 
been primarily responsible for plan- 
ning and actual construction. Work- 
ing together, the federal, state and 
local governments have developed the 
most efficient and extensive road sys- 
tem in the world. 


“Successive congressional  enact- 
ments were directed first toward im- 
proving rural roads and _ intercity 
highways. More recently, a start has 
been made toward improving also the 
through highways in our cities. Today 
federal aid is helping to develop an 
integrated traffic network to meet 
nation, state and important local 
needs.” 


Pointing out that “by any reason- 
able standard our highways are in- 
adequate for today’s demands” and 
that “future demands will inevitably 
be greater,” the president urged the 
extension “in order that the states 
may have adequate opportunity for 
the orderly development of further 
construction programs.” 


The purpose of the federal- 
aid highway act of 1944 was to 
provide means for the develop- 
ment of a coordinated national 
network of highways. The act 
provided federal financing for a 
three-year program to include the 
modernization of all road classifi- 
cations, primary, secondary, and 
urban, This was history-making 


legislation as it provided for the 
construction of all classes of 
roads on the national network 
with the exception of purely lo- 
cal land service roads. 


The federal-aid system is continu- 
ally being revised to conform with new 
routes being selected. There is no 
limit placed on the ultimate total 
mileage but the law specifies that the 
secondary system be integrated with 
the primary roads so they are con- 
tinuous, and secondary mileage must 
not be greater than can be constructed 
and maintained by the funds to be 
provided. 

The selection of the federal-aid 
system in urban areas is now under- 
way. The development of the urban 
system has been slow, due to the more 
intricate design and the corresponding 
high cost of highway and bridge pro- 
jects. Because the slowness of the pro- 
gram, the work which has been done 
has been done in an orderly fashion 
but needs acceleration. The selection 
of an urban federal-aid system to pro- 
vide arterial highways and grade sep- 
arations is the highway transportation 
industry’s greatest need. 

To complete the federal govern- 
ments’ participation in the develop- 
ment of an integrated network of 
highways, there is the fourth category, 
the Interstate Highway System. At pres- 
ent this consists of 37,681 miles of the 
heaviest traveled highways in the coun- 
try and is included in the federal-aid 
system. There are 2,882 miles of urban 
highways included in the system. 

Federal-aid construction now reach- 
es practically every highway classifi- 
cation and will ultimately result ina 
network of connecting highways if 
adequate funds are provided. 


Where We Stand 


At the present time,’ there are 
614,000 miles of highways eligible for 
federal aid. This figure includes 232,- 


000 miles primary, 370,000 miles . 


secondary, and 14,000 miles urban. 


The total is expected to eventuall 
reach 750,000 miles of the most im 
portant highways in the country an 
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issue. | 
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ill carry 90 per cent of the nation’s 
affic. 

Public Roads Administration has 
timated the annual replacement ne- 
sssary on the existing 614,000 miles 
- about 40,000 miles annually. This 
the mileage which must be built to 
place the mileage wearing out from 
947 to 1958. This includes 12,450 
les on the primary federal-aid sec- 
ndary system. 


Since repairs, replacements and new 

onstruction have lagged for more 
ian 15 years, it is vitally necessary to 
ep up the highway program to pro- 
ide the badly needed facilities. Fed- 
ral-aid highway construction reached 
eak figures in the middle thirties. 
wenty-one thousand miles were built 
1 1934 and again in 1937. The aver- 
ze from 1921 to 1941 was 12,500 
iles. The average for the war years 
as 5,900 miles, dropping to a low 
f 3,000 miles in 1945. 


Prior to the passage of the 1944 
ederal-Aid Act, however, the expen- 
iture was principally on the original 
ven per cent system of about 230,- 
90 miles. The annual mileage built 
as never excessive even during the 
sak years as proven by the condi- 
on of the system today. The mileage 
as now nearly tripled and is increas- 
ig. So a program estimated at least 
ouble that of the prewar years would 
‘em within reason. 


State highway construction in- 
cluding federal-aid amounted to 
an annual average of 31,700 
miles during the 1923-1941 pe- 
riod. The peak year was 1931 
with a total of new construction 
amounting to 44,600 miles. Mile- 
age under the jurisdiction of the 
state highway departments in- 
creased from 251,000 miles in 
1923 to 580,000 miles in 1946. 


Despite this increase in mileage 
id rapid increase in vehicle use, the 
ighway construction program did not 
crease. Mileage built during the 
sars immediately preceding the war, 
36 to 1942, averaged 33,000 miles 
mually by the state highway de- 
artments. This was about one-half 
ie needed construction. The situa- 
on was further aggravated by a drop 
15,000 miles annually for the years 
1443-44-45 and 1946. 


Traffic volume is increasing rapidly, 
; is indicated by the fact that 1947 
t an all-time record for vehicle 
gistration and mileage for the na- 
on. This is happening after a long 

in highway construction. As a 
sult of these. conditions, the nation 
now faced with a situation which 
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Highway of Future in Town 


In passing through large cities, the interstate highway of the future will 
look like this—the divided expressway being built with a wide right-of-way, 
depressed to pass under bridges carrying cross traffic, having ramps with 
gentle grades connecting with bordering frontage steets. Most of the 
traffic has its origin or destination, or both, within the city. 


threatens to cripple its principal asset, 
its highway transportation system. 

Vehicle mileage amounted to 33,- 
400,000,000 in 1941. In 1946 this 
total was 340,655,000,000, and in 
1947 climbed to 370,000,000,000 car 
miles. 

Vehicle registrations totalled 34,- 
472,000 in 1941, 33,945,000 in 1946, 
but jumped to 37,164,000 in 1947. 
Trucks increased from 4,869,000 in 
1941 to 6,500,000 in 1947. 

In 1941 there were 4,841,000 ve- 


hicles produced, and 4,744,000 in_ 


1947. Estimate for 1948 is 5,500,000. 


We've Dropped Behind 


The highway building program end- 
ing in 1930 came nearer to providing 
the highways needed for the period 
than at any time since. Since that 
time, deterioration and obsolescence 
due to lack of new construction and 
replacements have resulted in conges- 
tion, mounting traffic deaths and ex- 
cessive maintenance costs. 

The primary highway system is suf- 
fering from old age. Much of it was 
built in the days of low vehicle speed 
and traffic volume. Hence, there are 
many hazards which should be re- 
moved by building new highways ac- 


cording to modern design standards. 


Lack of width on thousands of miles 


of the system has become a serious 
factor, from the standpoint of both 
safety and maintenance costs. In too 
many instances two-lane highways are 
carrying four-lane traffic. 


The war caused an uptrend in the 
use of truck transportation. In 1936, 
28 billion ton-miles were trucked over 
the nation’s main rural highways. In 
1946, this figure had increased to 
73 billion ton-miles and in 1947 to 
86 billion ton-miles. During the war 
years when the railroads were loaded 
to capacity, shippers turned to the 
highways for transportation. Due to 
the efficiency and economy of this 
form of transportation, when the 


-emergency ended, shippers kept on 


using trucks. This trend is sure to 
continue and increase the need for 
more heavy duty highways. 


State highway departments let to 
contract $890,000,000 for highway 
construction in 1947, which was a 
record figure. This included $640,000,- 
000 in federal-aid and matching 
funds. . 

Of the $1,500,000,000 federal-aid 
provided by the highway Act of 1944, 
at the end of 1947 about one-third, or 
$557,000,000 had been let to contract 
—$449,000,000 was programmed or 
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NSPE Opposes Engineering Student 
Draft in Testimony by Robbins 


A sharp protest against drafting of students in accredited engineering schools 
throughout the nation was filed April 16 with the House armed services 


committee by NSPE. 


The protest came during hearings by the committee, headed by Rep. Walter 
G. Andrews (R., N. Y.), on legislation for revival of Selective Service. Pre- 
senting NSPE’s stand was Paul H. Robbins, executive director. 


NSPE was the only engineer- 
ing organization to make an ap- 
pearance before the committee in 
behalf of the engineering pro- 
fession. 

Robbins told the committee that 
the “interest of our national defense 
and the welfare of the country require 
exemption or deferment of engineer- 
ing and scientific students of accred- 
ited educational institutions.” he asked 
that the policy be written into any 
legislation for revival of the draft 
that may be approved by the com- 
mittee and not be left to the discre- 
tion of the administrator or any other 
person. 


Testimony in Detail 
A major share of the NSPE testi- 


mony before the committee follows: 

“As citizens and as a professional 
organization we are interested in the 
entire question of national defense. 
Our attitude in general on this point 
is expressed in a policy statement 
adopted by our board of directors 
last March in which it is stated: 

“<The utilization of engineers in 
the defense of our country will con- 
tinue to be the concern of our So- 
ciety. We will exert every effort to 
cooperate with the armed forces and 
will encourage the continued recog- 
nition by them of the vital importance 
of engineers, both those in private 
practice and employment and _ those 
serving in the armed forces, to the 
defense of our nation. We shall ad- 
vocate the assignment and use of en- 
gineers in the armed forces on a basis 
compatible with their professional 
standing and technical ability. We 
shall, therefore, vigorously support 
all legislation to this end and oppose 
all legislation which will hamper the 
effective contribution of engineers to 
the national defense.’ 

“Our immediate concern with 
regard to the pending legislation 
is in connection with the draft- 
ing of engineering students and 
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is related directly to our experi- 
ences in the recent war. You will 
recall that the question of draft- 
ing scientific students was a sub- 
ject of much discussion at the 
time. The decision was against 
the deferment of science stud- 
dents. The consequences of that 
decision have been the subject 
of intensive study and numer- 
ous reports and other data have 
followed these studies. There is 
available today a mass of data 
showing the effect of this policy 
and I woul like to allude to some 
of that material shortly. 

“First, however, I think it is im- 
portant to make one thing as clear 
as is possible. And that is that the 
sole consideration in determining our 
position has been what policy will 
best serve the national security of the 
United States. We all recognize that 
the national defense of our country 
takes precedence over the welfare and 
convenience of any group of individ- 
uals, professional or otherwise. 


Cites Independent Reports 


“Probably the best known survey in 
the engineering field was entitled, The 
Outlook in the Demands for and Sup- 
ply of Engineering Graduates, better 
known as the Compton Report. This 
report was made by a committee of 
The American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education under the chairmanship 
of Dr. K. T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. This report, submitted in June, 
1946, found that in 1946 there would 
be a cumulative deficit of 25,500 engi- 
neering graduates; in 1947, a cumu- 
lative deficit of 35,270; in 1948 a 
cumulative deficit of 37,220; in 1949 
a cumulative deficit of 37,805; in 
1950 a cumulative defict of 21,325; 
in 1951 a cumulative deficit of 12,260; 
and in 1952 we would catch up and 
have a surplus of 140. 

“In June, 1947, a resurvey by the 
committee on manpower of the Amer- 


ican Society for Engineering Educa 
tion found that the picture had chang 
ed somewhat and that the deficit in 
1947 would be 13,200; in 1948 ; 
shortage of 4,545; and that in 194 
the deficit would be overcome. 


“A few more background reference 
may be helpful. For instance, in th 
publication, Science, The Endles 
Frontier, Dr. Vannevar Bush, directo: 
of the Office of Scientific Research anc 
Development, at the time of the report 
and presently chairman of the Re 
search and Development Board of th 
National Defense Establishment states 
‘we will enter the post-war perioc 
with a serious deficit in our traine 
and scientific personnel,’ pointing ou 
that at the time of the report th 
deficit in science and technology stu 
dents was about 150,000 and the defici 
in those holding advanced degrees— 
covering those trained to the poin 
where they are capable of carrying 
on original work—was estimated a 


about 17,000. 


“Dr. Bush states, ‘in my opin- 
ion, however, we have drawn 
too heavily for non-scientific pur- 
poses upon the great natural re- 
source which resides in our train- 
ed young scientists and engi- 
neers. For the general good of 
the country too many such men 
have gone into uniform, and 
their talents have not always 
been fully utilized.’ 


“In an appendix to this report, Dr 
Henry Allen Moe, chairman of th 
Committee on Discovery and Develop 
ment of Scientific Talent, states: ‘Al 
patriotic citizens who are informe 
about these matters agree that, fo: 
military security, good public health 
full employment, and a higher stand 
ard of living after the war, thes 


deficits are very serious. Neither ou 


allies, nor our enemies, permitted am 
such deficits to develop but on th 
contrary maintained or increased na 
tional programs for the training o 
scientists and engineers.’ If you wil 
Inspect this report you will find i 
filled throughout with warnings of th 
seriousness of depleting our scientifi 
strength. We quote merely on example 
from Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, di 
rector of the Monsanto Chemica 
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ompany’s research laboratories, who 
quoted as saying: ‘Scientific suicide 
ces America unless immediate and 
lequate steps are taken to train re- 
acements for technical men going 
to the armed services’ 

“What conclusion can be drawn 
om these warnings? The Bush Re- 
wrt makes this comment: ‘Proposals 
change the policy of draft boards 
the end that students of science and 
chnology shall not be drafted are 
0 late. The damage has been done: 
ese students already are in the Army 
id Navy, cut off from integrated sci- 
itific and technological training.’ 


Warns Against Another Mistake 


“Our very purpose now is to ask that 

lis time it shall not be too late. We 
an avoid the policy of the recent war 
1 this regard which is now generally 
scognized by leaders in the scientific, 
ngineering and educational field to 
ave been a grave mistake. I think 
ne other reference will be sufficient 
) indicate the general recognition of 
ie fallacy of the past policy. I refer 
) the report of the President’s Scien- 
fic Research Board, Volume Four, 
lanpower for Research, submitted in 
ictober, 1947. Therein the following 
‘atement is made: 


“The decision to draft science stu- 
ents was a deliberate policy. The im- 
ortance of strengthening our scientific 
esources was widely considered at 
ngth. But deferment of science stu- 
ents involved many complex ques- 
ons. It would have been necessary to 
ipply them with scientist-teachers who 
rere needed for specialized instruc- 
ion of military personnel, for mili- 
ary research and development and 
or other special tasks in connection 
‘ith the war effort. There was also the 
uestion of whether one group of stu- 
ents—those studying science—should 
e favored over others by being singled 
ut for deferment. In striking a bal- 
nce among this complex of war pres- 
ures, the government decided against 
eferment of science students. In the 
ight of the effect of the policy in 
ontributing to the present shortage 
he wisdom of the decision seems du- 
ious.’ 

‘Tt now appears that the short- 
age of engineers will be over- 
come more rapidly than had 
been originally anticipated, al- 
though there are various esti- 
mates as to the actual time when 
the deficit will be overcome. De- 
spite this fact it is obvious that 
these newly graduated engineers, 
as valuable as they will be, are 
not the experienced engineers so 
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desperately need for research and 
for application of technological 
principles to the more difficult 
problems, such as are always pro- 
posed by war or war preparation. 


“It will take time for these newly 
graduated engineers to reach the point 
of experience demanded by modern 
technology sufficient to play a full role 
in our defense research and produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, we will be creating 
the same situation again if we cut off 
the regular flow and supply of newly 
trained engineers as the present grad- 
uates obtain their experience. In short, 
what we need and must have for the 
good of national defense and other 
national interests is a continuous flow 
of engineering students, engineering 
graduates, and experienced research en- 
gineers. Anything less will not be to 
our best interests. 


“The comments we have had from 
a number of professional engineers, 
both in industry and in private con- 
cultant capacities, all point to the seri- 
ous situation existing today regarding 
younger engineers with some _prac- 
tical experience. The following com- 
ment from a consulting engineer in 
upstate New York illustrates this point 
very well: 

““We are now suffering from a 
shortage of younger engineers; that is 
to say, those whose training would 
have been completed during the war 
years and who, by this time would 
have acquired some degree of experi- 
ence. As-matters stand now, there is a 
serious shortage among men who by 
this time would have had from five 
to ten years of experience; and I be- 
lieve it would be a serious mistake 


to further aggravate this condition and 
to interfere with the education and 
experience of such men as might come 
into the draft limits.’ 


Emergency Needs Told 


“In evaluating the present shortages 
of scientific and engineering graduates 
it will be well to keep in mind that 
what is considered a full supply in 
peacetime will be woefully inadequate 
in time of war or of defense prepara- 
tion. Production and development of 
war materiel requires a far more ex- 
tensive use of scientists and engineers 
than anything contemplated in peace 
time. All talk of full supply or over- 
supply now disappears under the re- 
quirements of a defense program of 
full production, and especially immedi- 
ate full production that war demands. 


“Without detracting one iota from 
the victory won by our fighting forces, 
we all realize that victory cannot be 
obtained without the research and en- 
gineering in the production plants of 
the country. 


“We should like to call to your at- 
tention just one comment we have re- 
ceived on this matter. It is from the 
chairman of our Education Commit- 
tee, Dr. M. C. Withey, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of 
Wisconsin. Dean Withey writes: 


“T had hoped that those in charge 
of formulating our military policy 
had learned from World War II the 
poor practice of drafting scientific 
and engineering students. It seems that 
following the war we have had a 
costly experience and if we are car- 
ried into another draft, we will again 


NSPE in Action on Capitol Hill 
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Testifying before the House Armed Services Committee, NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. Robbins presents the Society's stand against drafting of 
student engineers if a revival of Selective Service legislation is voted. 
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New Jersey’s 24th Annual Convention 
Given “Tops” Rating by Officers 


Jersey has done it again. 


_Long noted for its colorful conventions, New Jersey Society 
,ounty Engineering Society acting as host 


with Passaic 
had as the theme of its 24th annual 


onvention the theme, “Professional Engineering Harnesses Nature’s Resources. 


)ficers of the NJSPE and those attending the meeting acclaimed it as “the most 
utstanding ever held—professionally, socially and financially.” 


Covering two days, April 9 and 10. 
t Newark’s Essex House, the con- 
ention drew an actual registration 
f 750 persons, with more than 1,000 
thers attending the program of so- 
ial affairs and viewing exhibits. There 
vere 52 major exhibitors crammed 
ato the two floors of hotel space set 
side for the purpose, and 20 addi- 
onal exhibitors had to be turned 
own for lack of space. 


Part of Engineer’s Week 


For the third successive year, New 
ersey was observing a specially pro- 


claimed “engineer’s week” proclaimed 
by Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll when the 
NJSPE meeting was held. The procla- 
mation declared that the week gave 
“another opportunity to realize the 
important part engineering plays in 
our everyday lives,” observed that 
“everything we use or come in con- 
tact with is the direct or indirect re- 
sult of engineering accomplishment,” 
and asked honor for “New Jersey’s 
professional engineers whose training, 
experience and genius contribute so 


umes: 


Roving cameraman at the New 
ersey Society’s annual convention 
aptured these scenes: 

1. A speakers table group in- 
ludes H. C. Clarke, Ist vice president 
f the New Jersey; Society; Paul H. 
obbins, NSPE executive director; 
farold S. Buttenheim, editor of The 
‘merican City (seated); Lewis T. 
lauder, 2nd vice president of New 
ersey Society; President James Lo- 
an; William E. Fairhurst, general 
hairman of the convention commit- 
se; Merton Adams, secretary-treas- 
rer of NJSPE; C. George Krueger, 
ational director; and Mrs. William 
. Fairhurst, chairman of the ladies 
rogram commitiee (seated). 

2. At the same table, but at a 
iter meeting, were (seated) Butten- 
eim, Klauder, Mr. and Mrs. Fair- 
urst; and (standing) Charles Noble, 
jief engineer of the New Jersey 
ighway Department; Mrs. Noble; 
resident Logan; Krueger; Passaic 
ounty Chapter President Herman 
euter; and Louis F. Frazza, chair- 
an of the exhibits committee for 
: convention. 

3. Conviviality reigned supreme 
t the annual stag smoker attended 
mere 600 persons. This table shot 
as typical of the groups at the 
ae with (left to right) Hudson 


ypter Trustee Richard L. Higgins; 
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Klauder; Robbins; NSPE National 
President Alex Van Praag, Jr.; Presi- 
dent Logan; Daniel M. Kramer, past 
president; Tom Heathcote, board 
member; Joseph Cerreta; and Char- 
les Stillman, entertainment commit- 
tee chairman. 

4. NSPE President Alex Van 
Praag, Jr. gives his address to dele- 
gates. 

5. Top officers of NJSPE and wives 
of two of them posed at a banquet 
table for this photograph. The ladies 
—Mrs. Hugh C. Clarke and Mrs. 


James Logan. The officers—Kreuger,- 


Clarke, Logan, Klauder; Alonzo L. 
Jones, first past president; and Dan- 
iel M. Kramer, second past president. 

6. Fact that her husband’s meal 
was interrupted while he was photo- 
graphed with NJSPE Director Krue- 


ger and NSPE Executive Director 


Robbins didn’t stop Mrs. James 
Logan from continuing on with her 
meal. sai 

7. Serious discussion of the pro- 
fession’s problems was occupying 
President Logan and Past President 
Jones when the photographer snap- 


-ped this picture. 


8. Affairs of NSPE were being dis- 
cussed by National Directors Leo’ Mc- 
Kee, Krueger and Frank C. Mirgain. 

9 and 10. Closeups of two of the 


52 exhibition booths. > 


much to our daily needs and con- 
veniences. ” 


The convention got off to a 
rousing start with a half-hour 
radio broadcast carried over 
WAAT on April 9. Such society 
bigwigs as President James Lo- 
gan, Ist Vice President Hugh C. 
Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer Mer- 
ton S. Adams and Managing 
Director Charles J. Dodge par- 
ticipated in the broadcast with 
Passaic County Chapter Presi- 
dent Herman Reuter and Con- 
vention Chairman William E. 
Fairhurst. From then until the 
last notes of dance music died 
away signalling the end of the 
dinner-dance that climaxed the 
convention, those in attedance 
faced a jam-packed schedule. 


Convention-goers heard about every- 
thing from communism to synthetic 
liquid fuels at the sessions. 

The subject of communism was 
brought to their attention by Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor for 35 years of 
The American City, who termed the 
Russian way-of-life “our most grip- 
ping fear today.” 

The most urgent challenge, he told 
the engineers, is to turn this terror 
into preventative and constructive ac- 
tion for the public welfare. 

“My plea,” he added, “is that you 
may all function to a greater extent 
that heretofore as social engineers and 
community leaders. As an individual 
and through the organization in which 
you hold membership, you can not 
only urge support for national pre- 
paredness as a preventive of possible 
war, but you can also urge more ef- 
fective action by the federal govern- 
ment in waging peace and in making 
the United Nations the foundation of 
American foreign policy.” 


Resolution Asks Action 


Impact of the address upon dele- 
gates was shown in closing sessions 
of the convention with adoption of a 
resolution recommending that both 
state and federal governments “take 
all measures, commensurate with the 
need, to combat” communism. The 
resolution declared that NJSPE rec- 
ognized the movement as “a dire 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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At New Mexico Society’s All-Engineer Meet 


Success of New Mexico Society’s Annual Engineers 
Conference is evidenced by the above photographs, 
submitted for publication by W. C. Wagner, NSPE 
national director from the state. Across the top is a 
composite photograph of the annual banquet of the 
NMSPE, a roast young turkey dinner followed by a 
floor show and dance. Inserts show three men who 
played a prominent part in the meeting—(left) M. E. 
Farris, dean of the college of Engineering, University 
of New Mexico; (center) Gov. Thomas J. Mabry of the 
state; and (right) G. Perry Steen, president of the New 


Mexico Society. At lower left, NSPE Vice President 
Robert Coltharp addresses the assembly on profession- 
alism. Shown in the photo at lower left are (left to 
right) Dr. Herbert L. Jones, professor of electrical en- 
gineering at Oklahoma A. & M.; Hugh A. Wallace, 
district engineer of Asphalt Institute, Dallas, Tex., 
Robert A. Pike, western representative of Nationa 
Safety Council, San Francisco; Coltharp; W. C. Wagner, 
NSPE director; R. W. James, urban engineer, Public 
Roads Administration, Denver; and Grant Mickle, 


Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


Connecticut Society 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Hartford County Chapter played 
host to the fourteenth annual meeting 
of Connecticut Society of Professional 
Engineers at Hotel Bond in Hartford. 

The one-day meeting was arranged 
by a committee headed by William 
Furber Smith, and according to dele- 
gates the event, plus the social hours 
arranged for ladies and guests, “went 
as smooth as silk.” 

The Connecticut meeting attracted 
such speakers and guests as Dr. D. B. 
Steinman, one of the NSPE founders; 
N. A. Ford, executive vice president 
of the Manufacturers Association; 
Tennant Downs, personnel manager of 


Pratt and Whitney; George J. Smith, 
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chief of power plants of Pratt and 
Whitney; Frederick W. Roberts, man- 
ager of engineering, Dictaphone Corp.; 
Paul H. Robbins, NSPE executive di- 
rector; and William H. Larkin, pres- 
ident of the New York State Society. 


The meeting brought election of a 
new panel of officers to head the Con- 
necticut Society for the coming year. 


Leadership of the NSPE member will 


- be in the hands of President John L. 


Harkness, Sikorsky division of United 
Aircraft, Bridgeport; Vice Presidents 
George L. Mylchreest, Mylchreest and 
Reynolds, Hartford, and L. Morton 
Reed, Devon; Secretary Edward J. 
Nesbitt, Sikorsky division of United 
Aircraft, Bridgeport; and Treasurer 
Edwin S. Osteyee, Osteyee Brothers, 
Bridgeport. , 


Georgia Organizes Last 
Congressional District 


Organization. of the tenth and las! 
congressional district has been com 
pleted by the Georgia Society witt 
presentation of a charter to Centra 
Georgia Chapter at a dinner meeting 
at Newnan. 


Charter for the chapter, which wil 
serve the Griffin area, was presentec 
to Chapter President John W. Oxfor 
by James D’Arcy, chairman of th 
Georgia Society’s committee on chap 
ter organization. Don D. Beach 
Georgia president, welcomed the chap 
ter into the fold, while the R. D. Col 
Mfg. Co. played host for the occasior 
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Around The Nation With Our Members 
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ISPE’s President 
ves Professional 
fiews in Talk Series 


NSPE’s current president, Alex Van 
raag, Jr., travels far and wide to 
reach the gospel of professional en- 
‘neering to his fellow engineers. 

Even so, he can’t meet all the speak- 
ng requests that come to his desk. 
\merican Engineer, therefore, offers 
| few excerpts from his recent talks 
hat give a comprehensive picture of 
lis conception of the task ahead for 
he profession. 

On the Profession’s Future— 
“The future of professional en- 
gineering is a bright future in- 
deed if we only avail ourselves 
of it and do the job that is to be 
done ‘professionally’. More than 
260,000 of those who practice 
engineering in the United States 
are qualified to register as pro- 
fessional engineers. The potential 
influence of this number, united 
for the advancement of the pro- 
fession and acting to better serve 
the public welfare and society, 
is tremendous.” 

On Engineering in the Armed 
yervices— “NSPE has recognized the 
ross misuse of skilled engineers in 
he armed forces during both World 
Var I and II. It proposes to pursue 
nm educational campaign within our 
nilitary circles and in the public 
onsciousness such that never again 
vill there be such wanton waste of 
wrofessional skill and intellectual abil- 
ty as occurred in the past.” 

On Professional Equality—“Engi- 
ering as a profession has not re- 
eived due pfofessional recognition. 
‘he terms ‘engineer’ and ‘engineer- 
ng’ have been commonplace. Engi- 
eering accomplishment has become an 
ecepted and expected fact. In con- 
rast, the professions of medicine, law 
nd theology are maintaining posi- 
ions of trust, confidence, respecta- 
ility and earning power because of 
neir recognition as professions. En- 
ineers must unify themselves and 
gain bring public consciousness to 
ecognize that engineering 1s a pro- 
sssion and should be accorded pro- 
assional standing.” =~ 
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On Education — “NSPE believes 
that the period of training prior to 
receiving a professional engineering 
degree must be extended to a mini- 
mum of at least five years. It is en- 
couraging universities to include in 
their engineering curriculum more 
subjects of a cultural nature. It recog- 
nizes that in the past engineering has 
been developed to a high degree tech- 
nologically, but that the engineer has 
failed to correspondingly develop his 
professional stature.” 


On Labor—“Labor unions and 
organizations are a necessary part 
of our national economy and of 
society. They have their rightful 
place. In my opinion, they have 
no place in professional engineer- 
ing. A_ professional engineer 
must be free to work, think, 
dream, and to act without direc- 
tion, restraint or domination. 
Labor unions in professional en- 
gineering destroy such qualities, 
as they tend to restrict and level 
off all to a common level of pro- 
ductivity. Professional engineer- 
ing is primarily intellectual and 
the use of one’s mental capacity 
or brain power, and as such does 
not lend itself to controlled pro- 
duction output.” 

On Ethical Practice—“‘NSPE recog- 
nizes that in order for the engineer 
to preserve professional status, there 
must be high educational standards 
and high standards of practices and 
ethics. These must be accompanied by 
professional accomplishment. With 
this combination, engineering will as- 
sume its proper place and professional 
level. This combination will produce 
not only a well deserved professional 
recognition but social and economic 
security as well.” 


Activity Call Sounded - 
By OSPE President 


A plea that members of the Ohio 


Society show “the same application _ 


and devotion to promoting OSPE” 
during the coming year that they 
showed last year has come from the 
NSPE member’s new president. 
John J. Heier, the society official, 
in an open letter to all members warns 
that “insofar as concrete progress re- 
lating to membership and income is 


concerned we cannot afford a stale- 
mate.” He described the past year as 
“the shock absorber year” when dues 
had to be raised 50 per cent. The in- 
crease, he recounts, didn’t cost the 
society any of its total membership— 
the figures, in fact, showed a mem- 
bership increase. 

Expenses have continued to 
mount, however, he warns—and 
the best possible answer is an 
increase in membership to bring 
in additional revenues. He asks 
each chapter to launch a cam- 
paign aimed at increasing their 
membership by 50 per cent. 

He also reports in the letter that the 
OSPE progress fund will enable the 
society to hire qualified public rela- 
tions assistance (“just as qualifled en- 
gineers are required for engineering 
work, so are qualified public relations 
consultants needed for public rela- 
tions and publicity work,”) to convey 
the true position of the engineer to 
the public. 

Continued prosecution of cases in- 
volving flagrant misuse of the titles 
“engineer” and “surveyor” also are 
promised as a part of Heier’s ad- 
ministration. 


Engineer-Forester Link 
Cited at Chapter Meeting 


A request for closer cooperation 
between foresters and engineers was 
given the Midwestern (Ohio) Chap- 
ter at a recent meeting. 

The appeal came from E. V. Jotter, 
Cambridge, forester with the Soil Con- 
servation service. Jotter, citing the 
increasing demand for the by-products 
of wood pulp for such items as news- 
print and plastics, told engineers in at- 
tendance that the work of engineers 
and foresters in flood prevention and 
control and water retention work were 
closely linked. 

He pointed out, too, that engineers 
could stimulate an interest in forestry 
by encouraging the addition of small 
demonstration forests adjacent to road- 
side parks. 

At another recent meeting, an at- 
torney, Urban Doorley, Sidney, ex- 
plained the legal mechanics behind the 
United Nations and its operations. 
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New OSPE Officer Slate 


Heading up the Ohio Society of Professional Engineers during the coming 
year will be Robert E. Allen, Harvey R. Hawgood and George W. Clark, 
all vice presidents; John J. Heier, president; Raymond A. Freese, secretary; 

and Robert R. Litehiser, treasurer. 


Albuquerque Ok's River 
Development Resolution 


Strong endorsement of both the 
Corps of Engineers flood control phase 
and the Bureau of Reclamation’s re- 
habilitation of the Middle Rio Grande 
conservancy district comes from the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Chapter in a 
resolution recently passed. 

The resolution cites the fact that the 
safety’ and economic stability of the 
Rio Grande Valley above Elephant 
Butte reservoir are threatened by “a 
serious combination of circumstances.” 
It points out that annual flooding has 
ageraded the river’s channel until it 
is now several feet above the general 
level of the valley, increasing the cost 
of flood protection, reducing crop yield 
and decreasing productive land 
through rising water table. 

Deterioration of the land and irri- 
gation facilities, the resolution con- 
tinues, has made impossible full de- 
velopment of the agricultural poten- 
tialities of the area. The ever-present 
threat of a devastating flood that 
would bring extensive financial loss 
has prevented the expected influx of 
the industrial capital necessary for full 
development of the state. 

The resolution also states that mem- 
bers of the chapter have investigated 
both the flood control and rehabilita- 
tion plans and found them to be “sound 
in engineering features and econom- 
ically feasible.” 


Sandusky Names Two 
Two new officers of the Sandusky- 
O-S (Ohio) Chapter have been named. 
Merlin Hughes has taken over the 
presidency, and will have serving with 
him as secretary Harold Childers. 
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Kings County Observes 
Twentieth Anniversary 


Twentieth anniversary meeting of 
Kings County (N. Y.) Chapter was 
held in April, with members renewing 
their pledge to “continue relentlessly in 
the effort towards the ultimate goal of 
Professional Unity.” 

Meeting at the Old Clarendon Res- 
taurant, the chapter session marked 
birth on April 4, 1928, at the home 
of Edward A. Byrne in Brooklyn. Ar- 
thur V. Sheridan was president of the 
New York State Society at the time, 
addressed the meeting of fifteen regis- 
tered engineers and urged signing of 
a petition upon which NYSSPE could 
consider chartering of the chapter. 

The meeting also brought announce- 
ment of results of a mail ballot on new 
officers for the coming year. Charles 
W. Mitchell was named chapter pres- 
ident; Gustave Freeman and Ronald 
B. Macdonald first and second vice 
presidents, respectively; Irving J. 
Lake, secretary; Paul Klepper, treas- 
urer; and Casper P. Colla, Saul Gold- 
smith, Jay F. Krakauer, William Spi- 
vak, Arthur A. Vioni and Richard 


Wagner Jr., directors. 


Ohio Chapter Finds 
Technical Pull Good 


Don’t try to convince members of 
the North Central (Ohio) Chapter that 
there can’t be a lot of interest in tech- 
nical meeting subjects. 

The reason? One whole chapter 
meeting recently was devoted to the 
subject of electronics. The attend- 
ance? More than 250 members and 
guests. 


Mahoning Sponsoring 
Exam Refresher Series 


Mahoning Valley (Ohio) Chapter 
has joined a number of other OSPE 
units in sponsoring pre-registration 
exam refresher courses. 

According to E. J. Salvidge, the 
chapter’s decision to conduct a series 
of instructional sessions prior to the 
state exams in Ohio was made to “ren- 
der a service to our non-professional 
associates; promote public interest; ad- 
vance the professional, social and eco- 
nomic status of the engineer; and to 
render a tangible service to ourselves 
and the public.” Salvidge is president 
of the chapter. 

An extensive campaign to acquaint 
the lay public, non-registered practi. 
tioners and registered non-members in 
Columbiana, Mahoning and Trumbull 
counties of the chapter’s sponsorship of 
the course has been launched. The 
chapter is hoping that the refresher 
series will have a very strong appeal 
to engineers engaged in management 
of private industry. 

The chapter’s course will be held in 
Youngstown from May 3 to June 4, 


with the exams to be given in Colum.- 
bus July 8 and 9. 


Raritan Valley Chapter 
Host to Student Engineers 


One hundred forty senior engi 
neering students of Rutgers Univer. 
sity were invited as guests of the 15€ 
members of the Raritan Valley So- 
ciety (New Jersey) at its April din: 
ner meeting held on the Rutgers 
campus. 

Literature issued to the students anc 
messages delivered by the speakers 
centered around the interests of the 
state and the society in the engineer 
ing profession, with particular empha 
sis on the role the new engineer mus 
play. Speakers included Colonel Hugl 
A. Kelly, secretary-director of the Nev 
Jersey Licensing Board; James Logan 
president of the New Jersey Society 
Charles J. Dodge, managing directo 
of the New Jersey Society; and Franl 
C. Mirgain, Rutgers professor anc 
national director of N.S.P.E. Actin; 
as chairman was W. Earl Christian 
chapter president. a 

This meeting proved highly suc 
cessful, as did a similar meeting las 


year, and it promises to be an annua 
; 


affair. - 


‘, 
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{4dvances in Painting 
Jescribed to Erie Unit 


Paints and painting—from tribal 
rt to industrial science—drew the cen- 
r of attention of members of the Erie 
ounty (N. Y.) Chapter at its April 
leeting. 


The dinner event heard a chemical 
ngineer, William H. Lutz, technical 
irector of Pratt and Lambert Co., 
uffalo, demonstrate novel uses of 
aint and describe the basic raw ma- 
rials that are used in the production 
f paints. The program was one of a 
umber of meetings designed by the 
rogram committee of the chapter to 
resent a series of talks representing 
ll phases of engineering. 

May meeting of the chapter was to 
ee installation of officers. A nominat- 
ig committee made up of the five im- 
1ediate past presidents slated Henri B. 
‘idal for the presidency; Elmer A. 
lilburger for lst vice president; C. 
rnold Dutton, 2nd vice president; 
ohn A. Beane, corresponding secre- 
ary; H. Dale Bossert, recording secre- 
wy; Arthur B. Weaver, treasurer; 
nd Edwin S. Bundy and George Ste- 
en, directors. 


llinois Preparing 
“or Banner Year 


Illinois Society has begun organiza- 
ion of a new chapter at Elgin, accord- 
ng to word from society headquarters 
t Urbana. 


President Earl E. Cooper, his com- 
nittee appointments completed, has 
tarted out on the knife and fork cir- 
uit of visits to the member chapters 
f the society. His committees have 
egun functioning, giving every indi- 
ation that the society will have a year 
f continuing and increasing pros- 
erity. 

Chaiman of the major committees 
nclude James Kelly, advertising; C. 
.. Roos, finance; J. M. Whelan, bud- 
et; G. E. Ekblaw, constitutional 
mendment; A. Lundgren, Illinois 
ward; A. R. Boudinot, legislative; A. 
). Spicer, membership; W. H. Wisely, 
ublications; C. J. McLean, honorary 
nembership; L. C. Domke, ethics and 
ractice; G. H. Anderson, past presi- 
lents; M. E. Amstutz, publicity; 
Jomke, employment conditions; Hugo 
tark, fees and salaries; G. H. Ander- 
on, resolutions; and L. H. Cather, 
unior membership. = xg 
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threat to our freedom, our way of 
life and our very existence,” declared 
that “every reasonable offer of co- 
operation on our part has been to no 
avail,” and formally cited “the ex- 
treme danger in this insidious move- 
ment.” 


Plans for construction of two huge 
hangers at Newark airport, for open- 
ing of Idlewild airport by July 1 and 
other scheduled projects in improve- 
ment of northern New Jersey and New 
York under the port compact of 1921 
were outlined to the convention by 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director 
of the Port of New York authority. 
The new hangars would be large 
enough to house Curtiss CV-37’s, six 
engine ships weighing three times the 
present Constellations. Tobin outlined 
total plans of the authority for ter- 
minal and transportation system de- 
velopments, waterfront improvements 
and airport and hangar projects cost- 


Create Booster Club 


Creation of a booster club, to 
which each member who gets a 
new member will be elected, has 
been announced by New Jersey 
Society. 

Decision to set up the club, a 
suggestion made by President 
James Logan, was reached at the 
breakfast membership meeting 
during the annual convention. 
Dudley Coles, state membership 
committee chairman and Newark 
city engineer, presided at the 
meeting. 

First person to qualify for 
membership in the unit was 
Theodore Rights, a member of the 
Union County Chapter, who had 
his new membership waiting on 
the desk of Managing Director 
Charles J. Dodge 24 hours after 
the convention ended. 


ing 428 millions and requiring more 
than 4,000-man-years and the service 
of an engineering force of 1,000 to 
complete. . 


Others who addressed the conven- 
tion included Lloyd Marsh, secretary 
of state; Mayor Vincent J. Murphy 
of Newark; NSPE President Alex Van 
Praag, Jr.;.Dr. Homer Z. Martin, as- 
sistant director of the development 
division of Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. as 


For the ladies who accompan- 
ied their husbands to Newark, a 
special program also was ar- 
ranged. It included a_ theatre 
party to Radio City, New York 
(that left the husbands free to 
attend the stag smoker) and 
special bridge events. 


Honors aplenty were passed out at 
the meeting. Past President Alonzo 


Jones received a certificate of merit 


and appreciation for the results achiev- 
ed by NJSPE under his 1947 admin- 
istration (simultaneously with the 
convention, he was named to the State 
Board of Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors by Goy. Driscoll for 
a five-year term); Essex County 
Chapter received the president’s cup 
for the greatest number registered; 
Passaic County Chapter received a 
similar award for the greatest per- 
centage of membership registered; and 
Governor Driscoll was honored by 
resolution for giving “time and con- 
sideration in discussion of problems 
pertinent to the advancement of the 
engineering profession” and for evi- 
dencing “an awareness of the vital 
need for the element of safety, so basic 
and inherent in all engineering work.” 


Other resolutions approved by the 
convention included a recommenda- 
tion that the armed forces utilize only 
trained engineers for engineering as- 
signments and demanding a regula- 
tion stipulating that “no licensed pro- 
fessional engineer can be inducted 
into the armed forces in any other 
capacity without first being offered a 
commission in an engineering assign- 
ment commensurate with his status in 
civilian life, but in no case less than 
that of first lieutenant or equivalent 
level”; endorsing federal legislation 
which would permit loans or advances 
to the New Jersey department of de- 
fense in developing a successful plan 
for civilian protection. 

At the annual delegates meeting 
held as part of the convention (67 out 
of a possible 71 delegates attended), 
it was agreed that the 1949 conven- 
tion would be held with the Hudson 
County Chapter as host. 


Atlanta Gets Road Plans 


How Atlanta (Ga.) may be served 
by a series of express highways was 
outlined to. members of Atlanta Chap- 
ter at a recent meeting. 

The speaker was Moses E. Cox, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the joint bond 
commission of Atlanta and Fulton 
county. 


We 


As North Dakota Held Annual Convention 


Clicking of the camera shutter at the North Dakota 
Society annual convention caught (top left) presiding 
officers John B. Jardine, national director; Leslie A. 
French, president; and George Tesky, secretary. Part 
of the convention group is shown at top right. Center 
insert shows some of the dignitaries who gathered at 
the convention banquet (reading from left to right) 
Grand Forks City Manager Byron Rockwood; Mr. Allen; 


Harry Dixon, NDSPE vice president; Harold Shaft, the 
main speaker for the occasion; Mayor Boe of Grand 
Forks; and E. L. Lium, toastmaster. Another photograph 
of delegates to the convention is at lower left. Lower 
right are Secretary George Teskey; John C. Spare; Gil- 
bert Groff; R. M. Dolve; Gahr; Jardine; M. A. Saad; 
Alex Burr, member of the state board of registration 
and chairman of NDSPE public relation’s committee; 
Riley; O. R. Jordheim; Henry; and L. A. French. 


Departure of recent engineering 
graduates from the state was one of 
the main topics of discussion at the 
annual convention of North Dakota 
Society in Grand Forks in April. 


So serious has the movement from 
the state become, the convention learn- 
ed, that North Dakota now faces a 
serious dearth of engineers to carry 
out the millions of dollars worth of 
projects the state must undertake. The 
society moved to make a two-pronged 
attack in the problem—setting up a 
committee to study salaries, place- 
ment and merit system regulations and 
present its information to appropriate 
officials; and creating a legislative 
committee to carry on corrective work 
through the state law-making body. 


With Leslie A. French, state presi- 
dent presiding, and other state officers 
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—Harry Dixon, Fargo, vice president; 
George Teskey, Bismarck, secretary; 
and John B. Jardine, Fargo, national 
director, assisting—the convention also 
brought airing of licensing law weak- 
nesses and recommendations for bet- 
tering state control of unregistered 
practitioners from out of state who 
practice within North Dakota’s borders. 


Praise for the cooperation of 
NSPE in getting the state so- 
ciety rolling came from both 
Jardine, in reporting upon the 
Spring board meeting in Detroit, 
and French, in reporting on the 
state presidents’ conference there. 


Friday evening’s banquet drew at- 
tendance of Grand Forks Mayor Boe; 
Byron Rockwood, Grand Forks city 
manager; and N. Jay Leonard of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, With 


kK. L. Lium presiding, the banquet 
heard a humorous address by Harold 
Shaft covering subjects from unethical 
lawyers to philosophies of Plato. 
Routine reports came from Dixon 
for the membership committee; from 
district directors Arthur Koth, First; 
D. T. Ritchey, Second; L. H. Belk; 
Third; John A. Oakey, Fourth; and 
the chairman of the public relations 


comittee, Alex Burr, of the State Board 
of Health. 


Georgia Asks New Building 


Georgia Society has approved a res- 
olution calling for erection of a build. 
ing to house the department of archi. 
tecture at Georgia Tech, with copies 
of the resolution being brought to the 
attention of the state’s governor, the 
school’s board of regents and others. _ 

The American Engineer 
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ays is the Bronx River Parkway 
1 Westchester and Bronx Counties, 
ew York. This project was begun 
; an attempt to protect the historical 
1ores of the Bronx River. As studies 
rogressed, protection was found to 
e feasible only if land on both sides 
ere purchased. After the land was 
urchased it appeared desirable to 
se it for park purposes and then for 
parkway to relieve traffic congestion 
n north-south streets in the area. 
This parkway was designed about 
914 and completed in the early 
920’s. It still stands as evidence of 
re value of controlled-access high- 
rays. Other highways built to much 
igher standards have become obso- 
ste, because of roadside interference. 
ut the Bronx River Parkway is more 
eautiful than ever and is fully usable 
t the speed of 35 miles per hour for 
vhich it was designed. 


By the very nature of their 
design and construction, con- 
trolled access highways serve 
greater volumes of traffic and 
are usable for a longer period 
than highways designed to ac- 
commodate traffic volumes that 
may develop over a limited pe- 
riod of years. In planning major 
highway improvements, it will 
be more economical in the long- 
run to set our sights on 1965 
traffic volumes than to build 
highways that will merely pro- 
vide temporary relief from traf- 
fic congestion. Long term plan- 
ning, with adequate provision 
for stage construction, is the 
most practical approach. 


Organizational difficulties and low 
alary scales continue to beset highway 
lepartments, and shortages of engine- 
ring and technical personnel are 
jeopardizing current highway pro- 
Tams in many states. 

Conditions may have improved in 
ecent months, but highway depart- 
nents are still handicapped by short- 
izes of engineers and other qualified 
echnical personnel. For the mature 
‘ngineer who has specialized in one 
wr more. of the many branches of 
lighway design and construction, as 
vell as for the young engineer just 
tarting his career, the highway con- 
truction field offers excellent oppor- 
unities. <= ; 
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Connecticut Parkway 


A typical grade separation on the Merritt Parkway in Connecticut is 
shown in this photograph. The four-lane express highway conforms in gen- 
eral to standards recommended for heavily-travelled sections of the National 

Interstate Highway System. 
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tion of field forces, preparation of 
monthly estimates, arrangements for 
inspection and testing, personal super- 
vision, and final report and accept- 
ance. 


All competent consulting firms 
are experienced and equipped to 
give these complete services. 
They can and do thereby relieve 
the official department heads of 
an overload of administrative 
routine, permitting the official 
department heads to give their 
best energies to the major prob- 
lems of policy and planning. 


The consultant can be helpful by 
vision, and final report and acceptance. 
contributing new ideas, yiew-points, 
and objectives. No consultant achieves 
real standing and eminence unless he 
has proven his ability to make new, 
useful, creative contributions to the 
science and art of his profession. An 
official civil-service organization does 
not always offer the same conditions or 
incentives for new ideas or creative 
originality. A consultant and his staff, 
however, always work under the most 
encouraging and inspiring maximum 
stimulating, competitive conditions, re- 


sourcefulness, originality, and fresh- 


ness of ideas. 


The consultant must be creative in 
order to achieve and to survive. The 
consultant must keep abreast of the 
latest advances in his field, and he 
must make his contributions to those 
advances. He must engage in original 
research, analysis, and discovery. He 
must develop new materials, new meth- 
ods, and new forms of structures. He 
must originate and create new forms 
of utility and of beauty. | 


What Consultant Is 


The true consultant must be busi- 
nessman, scientist and artist, all com- 
bined in one personality. It is this 
complete service, this combination of 
functions, that the consultant makes 
available to those who have the discern- 
ment and vision to engage him. 

In “The Builders of the Bridge” 
I have a paragraph in which I have 
recorded my conception of the real 
engineer, in the highest sense of the 
term, as distinguished from a mere 
‘rained technician or technologist. With 
the inspiration of John A. Roebling in 
mind, I wrote: 

“Contrary to the popular concep- 
tion, the calculation of stresses and sec- 
tions, the designing of members and 
details, and the supervision of their 
erection are not the only things a~ 
bridge engineer has to do. In addition 
he has to conceive a project, develop 
it, verify and demonstrate its economic 
justification, battle opposition and se- 
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Road Leaders in Congress 


Senator John Sherman Cooper, (R., Ky.), (left), and Representative Paul Cun- 
ningham, (R., la.), (right), are both chairmen of the roads subcommittee of 
the respective public work committees of the two Houses of Congress. 
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otherwise obligated—and $444,000,000 
remained unprogrammed. If the same 
increase takes place in 1948 over 1947 
as compared with 1947 over 1946 the 
remainder of the federal funds under 
the 1944 Act could well be pro- 
grammed in the calendar year 1948. 
This would leave 1949 to complete 
any carry-over from previous years. 
The expanding highway pro- 
fession and industry has now 
reached the point where it can 
handle a program based on a 
$500,000,000 federal-aid expen- 
diture annually. An amount less 
than this will keep our highway 
facilities in a condition that will 
not meet the demands of traffic 
and will have a definite effect on 

our transportation costs and a 

serious influence on our national 

economy. 

The highway program can be most 
efficiently carried out through long- 
range planning. Since  federal-aid 
funds now provide for highway con- 
struction by states, counties and muni- 
cipalities, these funds wield a tre- 
mendous influence on the total high- 
way construction program. Therefore, 
if the federal-aid program can be kept 
at a continuously high level, the total 
program will be accelerated and kept 
at a continuously high level. 

The total highway program has 
come a long way since the end of the 
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war. From a low of $400,000,000 
spent on highway construction during 
1944, the figure has climbed over a 
billion dollars in 1947. This means 
that the highway industry and_pro- 
fession, greatly depleted. by the war, 
is expanding. It is still a long way 
from reaching the needed level of 
production. 

Surveys made by the ARBA prior 
to the passage of the 1944 highway 
act showed that there was an immedi- 
ate need for highway modernization 
at all levels of government of $16,000.- 
000,000. Since then, due to increased 
cost and additional demands, this fig- 
ure can be generously raised. 

A survey made by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
in 1942 gave a total for needed high- 
way construction on the state system 
alone of $6,200,000,000. Another sur- 
vey made just prior to the passage of 
the 1944 act gave. a total of $11,138,- 
000,000. A survey made recently on 
the 600,000 mile federal aid system 
placed needed construction on_ that 
system alone at $22,000,000,000. 


The Job Ahead 


To meet the traffic demands of an 
estimated 50 million motor vehicle 
registrations by 1951 or 1952 there 
must be a continuous highway con- 
struction program, maintained. at a 
high level. An estimated 80,000 miles 
of state highways need rebuilding. 
Added to this is a huge mileage of 
county highways and city streets. 
There are 14,000 miles of two-lane 


highway carrying four-lane traffic on 
the state highway system alone. 

Highways are a necessary segment 
in the functioning of the national 
economy. Just how necessary they are 
is not generally taken into account. 
In this country, there is hardly a 
single food item and very little con- 
sumer goods that are not moved by 
truck during some part of the jorney 
from the producer to the consumer. 
More than one-half the total tonnage 
transported in this country is hauled 
over the highways. That is a major 
reason why the huge network of high- 
ways serving rural agricultural and 
urban areas should be improved, at 
least to provide all-weather and eco- 
nomic transportation. The fast in- 
creasing commercial use of the high- 
ways must be reckoned with in over- 
all future planning, designing and 
construction. 

Highway costs are higher than be- 
fore the war. They have not risen, 
however, any more or as much as 
costs in commodity and labor markets. 
and any increase in the highway costs 
can be analyzed to show that this 
increase is the result of increases of 
the various elements making up items 
of construction. 

These increased costs have ’ often 
been referred to and are undoubtedly 
a retarding influence on the progress 
of the highway program. These item 
costs, however, are not the majot 
factor that should be considered when 
making highway investments. 

A highway costing $200,00 per 
mile might be considerably more 
economical than a highway cost- 
ing $50,000 per mile when taking 
into consideration the demands 
of transportation, the efficiency 
of highway facilities and the final 
cost per ton-mile unit of trans- 
portation. So, before the increase 
in highway costs becomes a factor 
in retarding the highway pro- 
gram a study should be made of 
each project to determine the ef- 
ficiency and justification of the 
investment and this should be 
the sole test of the highway con- ~ 
struction expenditure. 

There are several factors that are 
affecting the cost at the present time 
One has been the increase in the cos 
of labor—another has been the diffi 
culty in obtaining construction ma 
terials—another the difficulty in ob 
taining equipment—another has beer 
the deficiency in the number of con 
tracts—another has been the lack o 
personnel in engineering organiza 
tions; and while freight rates hav 
been a factor in increased cost 0 
construction it is See 
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am will be reduced at any time in 
e near future. 


However, the situation regarding 
e other items seems more optimistic ; 
aterials, as a whole, are in better 
ipply; the equipment industry, with 
e exception of one or two items, is 
general meeting demands within a 
asonable time; engineering organi- 
tions are daily becoming better 
anned and more experienced; labor 
becoming more productive; the 
umber of contractors reported by the 
ates, while immediately after the 
ar not over 50 per cent of the pre- 
ar figure, at the present time is 
‘actically the same as before the war. 
There is an estimated $30,000,000 
vested in highways in this country. 
1e construction program before the 
ir approximated a billion dollars an- 
ially with an additional $600 to 
00,000,000 spent on maintenance. 
1e highway construction expenditure 
expected to approximate $1,500,- 
10,000 in 1948. 


A program of this size will need a 
uch larger staff of trained engineers 
an that now existing. This need is 
iperative and can only be met by 
oviding greater incentive to young 
gineers by increasing the remunera- 


tion and providing educational facili- 
ties. 


The state highway departments were 
recently asked the question: “Has your 
road building program been hampered 
by lack of trained personnel?” Ninety 
per cent of the states answered in the 
affirmative. Many of them stated that 
the personnel situation would have 
been much worse had the program not 
been greatly retarded by other ob- 
stacles. The 1946 program was com- 
paratively small, yet despite this, lack 
of personnel was a retarding factor, 
and will become worse as the program 
increases, unless provision is made for 
providing more trained engineers. 

The present salary ranges for vari- 
ous highway classifications submitted 
by the Greer Committee of the 
A.A.S.H.O. are listed in table along 
with corresponding salaries in the U.S. 


Present Salaries 
Average in 10 States 


$7,945—9,030 
5,005—6,980 


Chief Engr. 

Asst. Chief Eng. 
Dept. Heads ) 
Dist. Engs. ) 
Asst. Dist. Engr. ) 
Sr. Resident Engr.) 


4,000—6,870 


3,280—4,550 


government and those recommended 
by the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. For comparison, only a few 
of the higher classifications are sub- 
mitted. This listing includes salaries 
paid to highway engineers in the ten 
states receiving the greatest amount of 
federal-aid. 


The lower grades show the same 
relative differences. 

It is obvious that even the states 
paying the highest salaries are con- 
siderably below the U. S. Government 
and the recommendations of the 
A.S.C.E. If the national average is 
used the present salaries are further 
out of line. The national average for 
the four ratings listed above are as 
follows, chief engineer, $6,200— 
$7,328; assistant chief engineer, $5,735 
— $6,445; department heads, district 


engineers, $4,873—$5,655; assistant 
Recommended 
U.S. Govt. Salaries by A.S.C.E. 


$9,975—10,000(P8) 
8,180— 9,376(P7) 


$9,600 Min. 
8,160—9,360 
7,105— 8,060(P6) 6,720—7,920 


5.905— 6,863 (P5) 5,.280—6,480 


ISPE Opposes Draft 


(Continued from Page 


ffer a shortage of graduates from 
nsequently, I am strongly in favor 
ers and students of other scientific 


y is about to be passed. I think the deferment of at least 
large portion of these students can be defended on the 
sis of the national defense needs of the country. 


“The conclusion then of what has been said is that 
the National Society of Professional Engineers sug- 
gests to the committee that it will be in the interests 
of our national defense and for the welfare of our 
country to exempt or defer the engineering and 
scientific students of accredited educational institu- 
tions. We ask that this policy be written into the 
legislation and not be left to the discretion of an 


administrator or any other person. 


‘It is important enough, we feel, for the Congress to 
cifically establish the policy. To leave such a decision 
the hands of other persons may result in a repetition 
past mistakes. We fully appreciate that the question of 
mption or deferment of special classes of our citizens 
a particularly difficult one for this committee and it 


11) 


these departments. 
of deferring engi- 
courses if a draft 


y be that some formula may have to be developed to 


vent an abuse of the situation. We have no doubt that 
recognized engineering educational institutions of the 
intry will be glad to cooperate in solving this phase of 

problem and the National Society of Professional 


sineers stands ready at all times to give the commit- 


. . 9 
‘any possible assistance. _ 
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Suspension bridge materials are easy 
to transport...save on shipping costs 


eve anywhere! WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


BRIDGE DIVISION 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


ROEBLING 
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district engineer, senior resident engi- 


neer, $2,955— $3,680. 


What Lies Ahead 


The postwar demand for highway 
construction continues to increase as 
automobile registrations reach new 
peaks, along with car mileage gasoline 
consumption and truck tonnage. To 
meet the demand the highway program 
has steadily increased since the war 
but has not yet reached a level ade- 
quate to provide for either the needed 
replacement or for new construction. 

From a recent survey of state high- 
way programs, the highway construc- 
tion estimated on state and federal 
work for 45 state highway depart- 
ments for 1948 was $1,090,000,000 
as compared to $830,000,000 in 1947. 
Both these figures are considerably 
above those of the prewar years but 
due to the high costs the volume of 
work is below that of the peak prewar 
years. State highway maintenance ap- 
proximated $341,000,000 in 1947 and 
is estimated at $366,000,000 in 1948. 

Mileage to be let to contract in 1948 
is estimated at 24,500 miles, with work 
carried over from 1947 will total 40,- 
688 miles. Of this total, 3,397 miles 
will be Portland Cement concrete pave- 
ment, 22,275 miles will be bituminous 
mixes and treated types and 15,017 
miles will be of other types. This is 
state and federal-aid mileage. 


To give an idea of the high- 
way program needed to bring the 
system to adequate standards, a 
recent survey by the American 
Association of State Highway 
Officials placed the needs on the 
600,000 mile federal aid system 
at $22,000,000,000. If needs of 
this system were taken into ac- 
count the total would be much 
greater. To carry out a $22,000,- 
000,000 program on a ten-year 
plan an expenditure of more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year would 
be necessary on the federal-aid 
system alone and this is $500,- 
000,000 more than has ever been 
spent in one year on the nation’s 
entire highway system. The ques- 
tion arises, how fast can the need- 


ed highways be built. 


Maintenance figures for 1947 for 
state highways approximated $355,- 
000,000. The state highway mainte- 
nance for 1940 was $201,000,000, 
hence there was a 75 per cent increase 
in maintenance costs in 1947 over 
1940. Total highway maintenance at 
all government levels for 1947 was 
well over a billion dollars which al- 
most equalled the total constructiori 
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expenditure. In a study by the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association, more 
than one-half the states made the state- 
ment that lack of construction has 
resulted in excessive maintenance costs. 
In this respect, the lapse in highway 
construction has been expensive. 

Maintenance dollars tend to keep 
the highway in its original condition 
and do not come under the category 
of improvement. Unless a constant 
program of new construction is carried 
on, maintenance costs tend to rise to 
exhorbitant proportions, the amount 
of excess cost depending on age and 
obsolescence. This puts the country in 
the uneconomic position of spending 
extravagant maintenance dollars in- 
stead of high powered competitive con- 
struction dollars which have such a 
great and beneficial effect on the na- 
tional economy. 


Conservation Role 


Of Engineer Told 


April meeting of Marion (Ohio) 
Chapter heard about the part of the 
engineer in wild life conservation pro- 
grams. 

The session, held at Delaware, heard 
Paul Runkle, chief engineer of the 
Head Water Lake division of the State 
Conservation Department, cite how the 
engineer has helped in the past and 
can help in the future in protecting 
natural resources. Basis for the meet- 
ing’s topic was the realization that the 
engineer quite logically is concerned 
with protecting nature’s abundance. 
whether it be in the form of sinews for 
industry or the flora and fauna that 
make a region more pleasant and 
healthful in which to live. 


Liquid Fuel Picture 
Given to Morgantown 


Use of liquid fuels has jumped from 
1 gallon per person a day in 1938 to 
134, gallons per person per day at 
present, making it imperative that new 
and lower cost methods for producing 
liquid fuel be developed. 

That was the message given the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) chapter at its 
recent meeting by Dr. L. D. Schmidt, 
supervising engineer of the Morgan- 
town station of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Discussing recent develop- 
ments in the gasification of coal, Dr. 
Schmidt reported that the local station 
has two main objectives—gasification 
of pulverized coal in steam and oxygen 
and gasification of coal underground. 


West Virginia Sets 
Dates for Annual Meet 


Fifteenth annual convention of We 
Virginia Society has been schedule 
for Oglebay Park, Wheeling, for Sey 
tember 16-18, Northern Panhand 
Chapter officials have announced. 


The 1948 annual meeting promise 
to be absolutely unique among mee 
ings of its type, General Chairma 
John A. Schubert has announced. Th 
park, of more than 765 acres and ser 
ing the tri-state area of West Virginis 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, has been re 
served for a week for the special us 
of WVSPE members. Golf, swimmin; 
horseback riding, tennis, archery an 
hiking are among the facilities the 
will be available to convention del 
gates. 

Cabins for families or small partie 
and other rooming accommodation 
are available, with ample space als 
provided for all general meetings o 
the society. 


Cleveland Repeating 
Exam Refresher Course 


Fourth semi-annual engineer’s re 
fresher course to be held under spon 
sorship if the Cleveland (Ohio) So 
ciety has gotten under way. 

The six-week course, conducted i: 
two two-hour periods weekly by staf 
members of the Case Institute of Tech 
nology, has attracted more than 20} 
students in previous sessions. One 
half of the 24 hours of instruction i 
spent in a review of general engineer 
ing subjects, the other half is devotee 
to instruction in the various specializec 
fields of engineering. Surveying, civil 
electrical, mechanical, industrial, aero 
nautical, chemical and metallurgica 
instruction are being offered for per 
sons preparing for the next state regis 
tration exams. 

Registration fee for the course i: 
$25, with Veterans of World War T 
eligible for additional schooling abh 
to pay the fee through GI Bill o 
Rights provisions. 


Chapter Honors Ex-head 
Hudson County (N.J.) Chapte 
honored its retiring president, Charle 
Stillman, at a special testimonial dinne 
recently in Jersey City. More thar 
500 members and friends gathered fo: 
the event, and paid tribute to Stillma 
in presenting him with a testimonia 
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anesville Draws Bead 
n Ducks—in the Spring 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
shtly turns to thoughts of . . . . 
In the case of the Zanesville (Ohio) 
gional Society, ducks and hunting. 
isn’t that professional engineers who 
long to the unit aren’t interested in 
e usual subject of Spring. It’s just 
at they firmly believe in advance 
anning. 

Accordingly, the recent monthly 
eeting of the regional society heard a 
Ik by a representative of the Ohio 
vision of Conservation and Natural 
sources on conservation, then ob- 
rved two motion pictures—‘More 
ucks for Ohio” and “The Making of 
Hunter.” 

The NSPE member has announced 
ypointment of chairmen of its major 
mmittees. Horace A. Thompson 
ads membership; Elmer F. Shaffer, 
iblic relations; Joseph A. Kaplan, 
olations; Albert T. Connar, special 
rveyors fee schedule; John F. Day, 
ogram; and Connar and H. T. Burn- 
im, community planning committee- 
en. 


axas Maps Legislative 
rogram for Next Session 


Texas Society has begun work on 
eparations for the next meeting of 
e state’s legislature. 

Registration committee has launched 
. extensive study of the Texas regis- 
ition law to determine whether 
nendment is needed. The surveying 
d mapping committee has been asked 
study legislation calling for creation 
a state mapping agency (a similar 
oposal died in the last session). And 
e fees and salaries and legislative 
mmittees are mapping a program 
signed to further the increase of 
laries paid state engineering per- 
nnel. 
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Westchester PE Arouses 
Subway Jamming Hubub 


New Yorkers are always complain- 
ing about their jam packed subways. 

Which explains why 
County Chapter members have been 
giving a fellow member, Walter C. 
Currey, a lot of ribbing. Currey is with 
the Board of Transportation in the 
nation’s largest city. He put his slide 
rule to work and turned up with some 
figures that received a lot of attention 
in the New York newspapers. 

He had discovered, it seems, 
that it is possible to squeeze 10 
more “suffering sardines” into 
one of the city’s subway cars be- 
fore the yield point is reached. 
Not to be stopped, his fellow 
chapter members went to work 
and figured out that between the 
heads of the passengers and the 
roof is an extra three feet of 
waste space. 

“Tf Walter could arrange to fill this 
space with horizontal sardines,” the 
Westchester Chapter News suggests, 
“the car capacity could be increased 
another 20 per cent.” 

On the more serious side. a recent 
meeting of the chapter featured a 
movie, “The Story of Neoprene,” il- 
lustrating how neoprene can be used 
for a variety of purposes for which 
natural rubber is not satisfactory. At 
the same meeting, Richard C. Klein- 
berger of the chapter spoke on en- 
gineering experiences in Persia during 
the recent war. 


Lake Erie Starts News Letter 

Lake Erie (Ohio) Chapter is pre- 
paring to convert the letter President 
Herb Morris has been sending to mem- 
bers and non-member registered engi- 
neers in the area the chapter serves 
into a regular chapter publication. 
biggest immediate job is finding a 
name for it. 


Westchester 


5418 Post Road 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


Syracuse 


Chapter Views Strip Mill 


Operation of a 54-inch hot strip and 
a cold strip mill at the Wierton Steel 
Co. plant featured a recent meeting of 
Northern Panhandle (W. Va.) Chap- 
ter. 

Following a trip by chartered bus 
from Wheeling, the chapter members 
were guests at Williams Country Club, 
at a steak dinner attended by some of 
the company’s officials. 


Consultant 
(Continued from Page 19) 


cure authorization, wrestle with the 
problems of legislation and financing, 
determine the best location from both 
engineering and city-planning consid- 
erations, determine the best type and 
layout for economy, efficiency, and 
durability, plan approaches and con- 
nections for maximum convenience 
and safety of traffic, design the form, 
lines, and proportions of ’the struc- 
ture for beauty as well as for strength, 
select and specify the best materials 
for the work, prepare construction 
contracts and specifications, deal with 
public officials, property owners, clients 
contractors, and material men, pre- 
sent recommendations and reports in 
a clear and convincing style, and, above 
all, he has to have a sound and com- 
prehensive grasp of the civic and so- 
cial import and influence of his plans.” 
If a consultant can supply these 
characteristics and capacities, to sup- 
plementethe parallel characteristics and 
capacities of the state highway de- 
partment heads, an ideal combination 
of talents and resources is made avail- 
able to serve the highest public in-, 
terests. The broad-gauged public of- 
ficial recognizes the specialized talents 
and services of the consultant and utili- 
zes those talents and services to aid 
him in effectuating his public im- 
provements—to aid him in building his 
conceptions into enduring realities. 
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Editorial Asks Engineer 
Role in ERP Workings 


A strong plea for participation of American engineers in carrying out the 
European Recovery Program (ERP)—a consideration which NSPE proposed 
at its Buffalo annual meeting last December—was voiced in the April 3 


issue of Business Week. 


In an editorial entitled “En- 
gineering ERP,” the publica- 
tion declared “it may even be 
a tragedy—politically and eco- 
nomically—for Europe and the 
whole world if we fail to pro- 
vide our best engineering tal- 
ent to ERP.” 

“Now that the United States is get- 
ting ready to give full governmental 
approval to the Marshall plan to 
aid European recovery, we would 
like to ask two questions,” the edi- 
torial starts out. 

“How much engineering, if any, 
went into the preparation of the re- 
quirements list drawn up in advance 
by the Europeans? 

“How much engineering, if any, 
will be employed by the U. S. as the 
program gets underway?” 


Partial Answer Known 


A partial answer is available to 
the first question, Business Week de- 
clares, but no answer is available for 
the second. The “bits and pieces” of 
ERP were put together by government 
technicians of the 16 western Euro- 
pean nations, who were principally 
economists and statisticians but who 
worked with items that “had a hard 
core of engineering,” the editorial 
goes on. 

But, it points out, it is impossible 
“at this great distance” to express a 
professional engineering judgement on 
how good that engineering was and 
impossible to say whether even a col- 
lection of well-engineered plans for 
individual nations would still get a 
good rating from engineers as an 
integrated plan. 

“When the ERP shopping list was 
first received in this country, it was 
gone over carefully in Washington,” 
the editorial points out. “But the meas- 
uring stick was availability. If Europe 
asked for too much steel—more than 
we thought we could spare, that is— 
the steel item was scaled down. En- 
gineers were not used at that stage. 


“That is why we believe en- 
gineering review should and 
must be introduced as soon as 
the program is launched. Con- 
gress certainly did not provide 
for engineering explicity in the 
legislation. So it is up to the 
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Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration to do something about 
it. 

“UJ. S. engineers should be on the 
ECA staff to decide which projects are 
sound from an engineering standpoint. 
They should also tell the administra- 
tor which projects can be completed 
fastest and designate those to be given 
priority. 

“America’s industrial might is 
largely a tribute to the skill of our 
engineers. It would be a pity to ignore 
them when the industrial economy of 
Europe is being restored.” 


Savannah Plays Host 
To Georgia Outing 


Invitation of the Savannah Chapter 
to the Georgia Society to hold its sec- 
ond annual summer outing in Savan- 
nah June 11 and 12 has been accepted 
by the state unit. The meeting has 
been set for the General Oglethorpe 
hotel. Tentative program includes 
plant visits, golf, swimming, sight-see- 
ing, deep-sea fishing, shore dinners, a 
dance, etc. 


Chapter Studies Ple: 


For Guidance Cours: 


A proposal that Appalachian Cha 
ter (W. Va.) sponsor a vocation 
euidance program at the high scho 
level to aid in recruitment of mot 
students for engineering training 
under study by that unit. 

The proposal came from Directc 
Leslie C. Gates, who also proposed the 
as an inducement to follow engineerin 
the chapter make a suitable award 1 
the outstanding pre-engineering stt 
dent of the high schools in the are 
the chapter served. 


New Philadelphia Plays 
Host to Canton Regional 


A mass visit by Canton Regional S« 
ciety to the New Philadelphia (Ohio 
Chapter featured the April meeting ¢ 
the two groups. 

The New Philadelphia group playe 
host to members of the regional at 
supper in the Lutheran Church at Dx 
ver, at which Ralph Wolfe, an enginee 
and executive secretary to Earl | 
Reeb, newly appointed director of hig} 
ways for Ohio, was main speaker. 


Directory Missing 
Directory of state societies and thei 
officials had to left out of this issu 
because of space limitations. It aj 
peared on Page 24 of the April issu 


New Insignia Replica Presented 


Richmond County (N.Y.) Cha 
insignia at a recent meetin 
right) William H. Larkin, 
Steinman, who headed + 


pter received a replica of the new NSP 
g. Participating in the presentation were (left 
president of New York State Society; Dr. D. 
he committee designing the insignia; Frederic 


Mardus, president of the chapter; and Borough President Hall. 
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econd Large City 
lames Engineer Mayor 


Offered a chance to express their 
ynfidence in engineers, voters of two 
[ the United States’ larger cities have 
amed engineers to serve as_ their 
ayors. 

Latest to join the group of engineer- 
ayors is Frank P. Zeidler, a 35-year- 
id Socialist, civil engineer and school 
oard member. He polled about 25.,- 
00 votes more than his opponent 
) serve as mayor of Milwaukee 
wr the next four years. His election 
turns to the city the Socialist admin- 
tration which governed the city from 
16 to 1940. 

It was his older brother. Carl, who 
ad ended the Socialist tenure in 1940 
y defeating the veteran incumbent, 
aniel W. Hoan. Carl Zeidler, a non- 
artisan, enlisted in the Navy shortly 
fter his election and was lost at sea 
n a ship which disappeared without 
ace. 

Earlier, an even bigger city, Detroit. 
lich., had named another civil engi- 
eer, Eugene I. Van Antwerp, mayor 
fter he had served for 16 years as a 
ember of the city council. 
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WELDING CONNECTORS 


Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 
Sasze Units place in position and securely 
hold together structural parts to be 
welded. 

As used in many welded structures 
they eliminate all hole punching, pro- 
pneing an economical, rigid, safe and 
quickly erected structural frame. 


Write for descriptive literature 
J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo-7, New York 


G. D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 
Canadian Representatives 


Ue 


Tee eee 


The Anchor 
Packing Company 


Pump Valves Asbestos Products 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Tauril Hydroil 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Near Canal Street) 
New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 
i17 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


Paul E. Schweizer 
Licensed Professional Engineer 
Port Byron, N. Y., Tel. 2663 


Diesel Powerplant Vibration Control 
General Products 
Design & Development 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P. E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


ENGINEERS 
Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Power Developments Subways 
Industrial Buildings Foundations 
Water Supply Dams 
Harbor Works Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 
Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Columbia 


DELEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Railroads Grade Separations 
Major Thoroughfares Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants Municipal Works 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


JAMES ALLEN TUCK — 


Consulting Engineer 
Civil, Electrical 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Mechanical, 
41 Park Row, 
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ADVERTISING INFORMATION 


Rates and terms for insertions in the Professional Directory and 
other advertising may be obtained by writing to the Business Manager, 
The American Engineer, 1359 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and Associates 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Powers Plants—Design, Supervision of Con- 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga- 
tions, Industrial and Public Utilities. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CHAS. E. HILL, Ind. Eng. 


Management Consultant 


Time & Motion Study—Surveys—Costs 
Wage Incentives—Job Evaluation 
Aptitude and Psychological Tests 

Industrial Relations 
Control Systems—Training 


6th Floor, Law Building, Richmond, Va. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 


Steel Industries. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for heavy en- 
gineering. Long span traffic and pedestrian 
overpasses, trestles, underground garages and 
tunnels, piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under pressure. 
Detailed design and field supervision. 


L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 
198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


C.mMm. HATHAWAY 


e propuct pevetorment Comsulting Engineer 


@ PROJECT ENGINEERING @ PRODUCTION DESIGNS 


@ PLANNING @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL -- MECHANICAL -- ELECTRONIC 
facilities for research, model work & pilot manufacturing 
1315 S. CLARKSON STREET e DENVER 10, COLORADO 


eed A NEW PARTNER IN CREATING 


omy av ACTUAL SAMPLE can snow vou te anazine 
rcisiury oF tis NEW TYPE IK*= BLUEPRINT PAPER 


The deep, even color of the blue background . .. the sharp Challenge “Eighty” papers are printed and washed in the 

contrast of the intense white lines . . . these are features of same way and on the same equipment as other blueprint 

Challenge “Eighty” Blueprint Paper that cannot be shown papers. They are available in an assortment of speeds to 

on a printed page. You are invited, therefore, to send for a meet your requirements. : 

sample of this new K&E Blueprint Paper and see for yourself For 80 years, K & E instruments and materials have helped 

why we believe it to be the greatest improvement in blue- engineers and draftsmen attain precision and clarity in the - 
print papers in years. designs they create. We believe that you will 


Challenge “Eighty” papers are made by a welcome this new “partner in creating” that in- 
new process that assures startling legibility over LJ Se Wee sures smooth production in the blueprint room 
a wide printing range. Prints made on Chal- [ . Tw and uniformly superior prints. 


lenge “Eighty,” no matter whether from pencil Send for your sample of Challenge “Eighty” 


. Aer : Rains Drafting, Reproduction, : : 
or ink original, have amazing brilliance and Siriah EatDiibov ont Blueprint Paper today. Write on your office 
clarity. Every detail shows up. The problem of and Materials. letterhead to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 


Slide Rules, . 
Memes Tapes N. J., and please be sure to mention the speed 


you are now using. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


EST. 1867 


NEW YORK e HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO «* LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL 


illegible, error-inviting prints has been over- 
come. 
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